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Superintendents and 


Principals will be inter- 


ested in this new Record. 


Mayne’s Final Record holds the Records 
of 252 students for four years, a page to 
each student. 


Besides spaces for the general information 
regarding the pupil, the Record contains an 
Abstract of Entrance Standings, and ruled 

' spaces for the Final Standings, for either 
semester or year, Times per Week, Number 
of Weeks’ Study, Name of Teacher and 
Textbook. 


The forms are simple and complete, and 
suitable for any High School Course. 


Sample Pages on request. 


Mayne’s Class Record 
For Term or Semester 
A pocket record adapted to either the 
term or semester division of the year. 


The entire record of a student may be seen 
at a glance—each month’s record in less 
than one square inch. 


No interleaving to become loosened or fail 
to jibe. 


The 40 pages will hold 820 names. 


Flexible tag-board cover, 40 cts., or $3 a 
dozen. Cloth binding, 50 cts., or $4 a dozen. 


We publish Mayne’s High School Regis- 
ters, Common School Registers, and Term 
Record Sheets. 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











THE WINONA SUMMER SCHOOL 

The Winona College Summer School is 
now one of the greatest in the country. 

The strength of its faculty, range of work 
offered, healthful and beautiful location, 
Christian influences, educational value of 
Winona Chautauqua, taking into considera- 
tion all of these things, the Winona Sum- 
mer School is second to none in the United 
States. 

During the Summer Term a student may 
carry a program made up of college studies, 
college-preparatory studies, a teachers’ pro- 
fessional course, public school music, voice, 
violin, piano, history or theory of music, 
elocution, Public Speaking, German, French, 

tin, Elementary or Advanced Mathe- 
matics, History, English, Literature, Sci- 
ence, Public School Drawing and Art, 
Psychology, Methods and Observation, Pri- 
mary col iindeeneren Work, and almost 
any other subject one is likely to_be inter- 
ested in. Don’t forget the date, June 8 to 
August 28, 1914. 

WINONA COLLEGE 
‘JONATHAN RIGDON, President 
WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 
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Education in Switzerland 


| Education in Switzerland has 
| attained such a remarkable degree 
|of perfection that the country’s 
| schools, colleges and universities 
are visited by students of all na- 
|tions and teachers, parents and 
others interested in educational 
problems will have a most unique 
opportunity for closer observation 
and study of this vital question 
in the Pavilion for Education of 
the Swiss National Exhibition, 
which is now held in Berne, the 
country’s picturesque capital up to 
| October 15th next. 

One section comprises exhibits 
| Showing the kind of schools pro- 
| vided in. Switzerland for the poor- 
est classes, as well as secondary 
schools and universities. All the 
Swiss universities, those of Berne, 
| Ziirich, Basel, Geneva, Lausanne, 
| Fribourg and Neuchatel, with the 
| Federal Polytechnic of Zurich, 
| are represented in this exhibition, 


Isaac Pitman & Sons’ 


PUBLICATIONS AUTHORIZED BY THE 

NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY AND NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY 


Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 
Pitman’s Progressive Dictator. 
Cumulative Speller and Shorthand Vocabulary. 


20th Century Business Dictation and Legal 
Forms. 


Chas. E. Smith’s Practical Course in Touch Type- 
writing. 


H. W. Hammond’s Style Book of Business 
English. 


Marsh’s Elementary German Commercial Corre. 
spondence. 


Pitman’s German Commercial Reader. 
Taquigrafia Espanola de Isaac Pitman. 


Clave de la Taquigrafia Espanola de Isaac Pit- 
man. 





| showing their methods and giv- 
| ing particulars of the numbers of | 
|their pupils and their teaching 
| staff. 

Information as to what is done 
|for professional and_ technical | 
‘training in Switzerland can like- | 
wise be obtained here, while a 
good deal of space is devoted to 
Swiss savings banks, the Swiss | 
being the most thrifty of all civil- | 
ized peoples. In the same build- 
ing is information concerning ev- 
erything done in the way of phil- 
anthropy, both by public and by 
private organizations in Switzer- 
land, from the Swiss Women’s 
Public Welfare Association to all 
kinds of working-class associa- 
tions. The Municipalities also 
show by statistics and in other 
ways what is done by them for 
poor class administration, which 
differs in every one of the Swiss 
Cantons; for the unemployed and 
for prison management. The 
| Swiss methods of dealing with 
| criminals and persons with crimi- 
nal tendencies and “loafers” have 
interested many philanthropists, 
/and here are three models of the 
larger Swiss penal institutions, 
with specimens of the articles 
made by the inmates. 


In his annual address as Presi-| 
dent of the Religious Education | 
Association at New  Haven,| 
President Charles F. Thwing, of) 
Western Reserve University, con- | 
trasted the class of ’77 of Harv-| 
ard with any present class in that | 
the members of the old class were | 
sons of lawyers, merchants, min- | 
isters, while the members of a} 
class of these times were sons of | 
men in any and every walk of life | 
—laborers, cigarmakers, letter- | 
carriers, firemen, paper-hangers, | 
house-painters, messengers, Sex- | 
tons, and many another group. | 
He used this fact as sufficient de- | 
fense for education that should | 
be essentially liberal rather than 
vocational. 
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2 West Forty-fifth Street 
NEW YORK 


CAUTION! The genuine Isaac Pitman & 
Sons’ Publications can be identified by a trade- 
mark with signature on the cover and the name 
Isaac Pitman & Sons on the title page. 





School of 
Gymnastics 


New Haven Norma 


307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 28th 
year. Fits for teaching, physical training and 
playground work. Vocational bureau. Summer 
session. Dormitories. 7 buildings, on enclosed 
three-acre campus. Boathouse, 20-acre athletic 
field and camp on Sound. 


» CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
For College, School or Society xs 
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SWAN 





WIWALUABLE FOR PUBLIC AND ART SCHOOLS, AS 
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It was Plutarch who in his fault- 
less Greek styled pompous terms 
“tall talk.” In the same way, some 
folks who were brought up quietly far from “great 
universities” and ‘“‘metropolitan communities” are 
somewhat amused over some of the terms used 
nowadays by some other folks in those big schools 
and cities. A person who thinks and writes and 
talks for pay about schools is an “educationalist.” 
Finding a man a job becomes “scientific expert vo- 
cational guidance.” One who has been taught how 
to earn a living is “specifically educated for social 
efficiency.” “Promoting the social efficiency of an 
individual” means generally getting his pay raised. 
A living is an “industrial vocation.” A man who 
talks about patriotism and civic duty is “a soldier of 
the common good.” The way a thing works is its 
“functioning process.’ A singing-school or a pic- 
ture-show in a schoolhouse nights makes it “a com- 
munity center.” Figuring practical problems is 


Tall Talk 


. being “instructed in the adequate comprehension of 


community arithmetic.” Of course, the g. p. (short 
for “general public,’ which indeed is the command- 
ing general) reduces these terms to save breath. 
At best and most, an educationalist is’ a “boss 
teacher”—or a “school sharp.” This is as sure as 
an automobile is a “gas-wagon” or a “car.” We 
have noticed a general hesitancy about the term city 
school superintendent. When we go about in a city 
looking for that almost always excellent man, we 
get on fastest by asking on the street for the “school 
head” or “school chief.” If university presidents 
are “prexies,”’ why are not city school superintend- 
ents, as they are so frequently called, “supers.” 
Of course, always at first the brief term is un- 
dignified and indicates no prestige. But all big 
terms have a doomsday certainty of being reduced 
to minimums. King is such an irreducible mini- 
mum. Czar is also. Nearly every fine, strong 
word of big, sharp meaning is an irreducible mini- 
mum. It could not be shorter without being made 
indistinguishable from some other fine, strong, 
meaningful term. Love, home, kin, fire, hate, life, 
death, joy, peace, pain, school, church, bad and 
good are all rifle-shot words. Tall talk is birdshot 
that scatters and brings down no big game. Ear- 
ful, eyeful, mouthful, handful words get lost in the 
sense or motor tracts. They fail to reach the mind. 
The meaning is usually surer and stronger in short 
words than in long ones. Let us speed the day 
when men who live by teaching will have as short 
names as “priest,” “judge,” “doctor,” “lawyer.” 
and when they will all write and talk in English as 
clear as “God is love”; “And the life was the light 


of the world,” and “As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” Pompous scien- 
tific nomenclature is always displeasing in the other 
fellow and to him. 


Every once in a while some person 
of original genius performs the 
miracle, real or pseudo, of hy- 
postasizing and reifying some thing or some shadow 
that was hitherto only a notion. Thereafter, it is 
something, or seems to be something, real, tangible, 
that may be weighed, measured, baled, computed, 
divided, fenced in, looked at, used, and bought and 
sold in the market. This is always an astounding 
teat. In some cases, it turns out to be only the 
passing marvel of a magician. Recently this feat 
has been accomplished in respect to efficiency. We 
have as second powers or forms of efficiency, vari- 
cus things or semblances of things, including social 
efficiency engineering, efficiency experts. Of course, 
an efficiency engineer is naught but a diabolically, 
or seeming diabolically, systematic, relentless, driv- 
ing boss, a bloodless, though apparently and cor- 
poreally human, machine of work. Efficiency engi- 
neering is simply the perfect dehumanization of 
labor, the detachment of humanity from the laborer. 
He is the profit-material of the capitalist and of the 
employer who works with and for the capitalist. 
Efficiency engineering can be bought in card index 
catalogues, with recording phonographic and pho- 
tographic attachments as so much per unit of time. 
Of course, every efficiency engineer is just one 
more person upon the back of the laborer of any 
plant. Will this efficiency last? Here prediction 
is safe enough. It will last as long as the profit 
system lasts. 


A Modern 
Miracle 


A National <A vigorous lobby is working in 

University? congress for a national university 

No, and Why for graduates of colleges and with 
courses looking directly to the social welfare. A 
bill provides $50,000 for preliminary plans. The 
arguments for such a university are: 1, that George 
Washington desired it; 2, that it will represent and 
develop the spirit of nationality; 3, that it can ren- 
der a service such as no other university ever can 
render; 4, that the nation is rich and can afford it; 
and, 5, that Washington is an ideal place for such 
2 vast university. The arguments against it are: 
1, that when George Washington advocated such a 
university, there was not one university in the land 
end the whole nation had a smaller population 
than any one of the several states ; 2, that it would be 
a center of graft and politics; 3, that already the 
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universities find it difficult to secure competent 
professors and can ill afford to spare five hundred 
of their best workers to man a national university ; 
and 4, that the climate of Washington is not favor- 
able to intellectual labor. These arguments raise 
some issues and evade others. Politics make a bad 
atmosphere for any university. Under a Demo- 
cratic administration, the bill is unlikely to pass. 
Democracy does not favor a vast, expensive, genius- 
collecting capital. Suppose that in a Republican 
administration, the professors of economics favored 
free trade, what would happen? How could any 
professor of such a university so much as whisper 
an opinion upon a religious issue in history? We 
do not need a national university any more than we 
do a national church. And it would be as grievous 
a mistake to try to establish the one in Washington 
as the other. The great university always was and 
always will be where the ablest faculty is assembled. 
Senators and Congressmen will never follow the 
guidance of university research experts, never. But 
the lobby works on. It is interesting to note that 
the enthusiasts for the university are not persons 
who know Washington. 


The belief was generally expressed 


Bo teen at the Richmond meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence 
doubts. That it will be utterly overthrown, down 


and out and the count taken many doubt. The issue 
will turn upon a single critical but crude question: 
“What is the study good for?” If the high school 
were an affair of an endowment with a self-perpetu- 
ating board of trustees and with principal and teach- 
ers virtually upon life tenure, like a few academies, 
the classical course would last a long, long time; 
but the boards of education change rapidly by popu- 
lar will, expressed either directly or through mayors 
or judges; and principals and teachers are by no 
means fixtures. It is the public, the public of the 
parents and of the future employers, the public of 
the wives and husbands whose similars the youth 
are to become, that asks: “What is algebra good 
for?” “What is Cicero good for?” ‘“What’s the 
use of knowing college preparatory physics?” “Why 
not study Spanish instead of French? it is more 
useful in the New World.” Twenty years ago there 
was a great national debate, “Why teach Greek?” 
And Greek is about done for in public high schools, 
save those very large and with many electives. The 
pity of it proceeds from the fact that no man really 
knows the goodness for use of a subject unless he 
has studied it, and even so not until he has reached 
years of reflection and of self-understanding, when 
he begins to see something of the purport of his 
own life, something of his own character. Under 
the hammering of the public upon the anvil of its 
own experience with the hammer of this question, 
some studies are bound to go out of even the class- 
ical course; and colleges seeking students will be 
obliged to accept other studies. More than the 
studies will go. Whole methods and disciplines will 
depart with them. Of the Roger Ascham method 
of text and grammar and lexicon, the public will 
ask what information it gives, what aspirations it 
develops, what functions are trained of sense or 
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memory or reason, and how much time is consumed. 
The translation method is pretty nearly done for. 
And, likely enough, conventional algebra is in the 
same case. 


The Great Let no old man who reads these 
Old Men pages despair of high achievement. 
and Women Charles W. Eliot is 80 years old. 
James Burrill Angell is 86 years old. Ella Flagg 
Young is 69 years old. Cardinal Gibbons is 79 
years old. Joseph H. Choate is 82 years old. But 
why multiply instances? It is an epoch of old men 
in places of power or influence. Andrew Carnegie 
is 78 years old. Frederic Harrison is 82 years old. 
William Winter is 77 years old. Count Zeppelin is 
75 years old. Henry Watterson is 73 years old. 
Wilfrid Laurier is 73 years old. Joseph G. Cannon 
is 77 years old. Must we multiply yet further? 
Admiral Dewey is 76 years old. General Miles is 
74 years old. Captain Mahan is 73 years old. 
Thomas A. Edison is 67 years old. William Dean 
Howells is 77 years old. John D. Rockefeller is 74 
years old. It is all very well to talk about the 
splendid work of men in the thirties and forties. 
The men of power to-day are in their sixties and 
seventies and eighties. Speaker Clark is 64 years 
old. Senator Root is 69 years old. Most of these 
men are really not old. They do a full day’s work 
every day. Their heads are clear. Their conduct 
and speech have the wisdom of years. It is a glori- 
ously good time to be old. It is a poor time to drop 
school superintendents at fifty or fifty-five years of 
age as being “too old.” And, truth to say, “the dead 
line of fifty” is itself a dead proposition. Editor 
Winship of Boston at 69 years of age, Superintend- 
ent Greenwood of Kansas City at 76 years of age, 
President Thwing at 60 years of age, Superintend- 
ent Maxwell at 62 years of age, and Professor Bur- 
gess at 69 years of age have all done their best work 
beyond the age of fifty, of course. They had 
Jearned how to live. 


Who Shall The belief was generally expressed 
the Surveyors at the Richmond meeting of the 
Be? Department of Superintendence 

that the surveys of school systems should be made 
by their own officers. It is profitable to pause right 
here and to consider just what a survey by insiders 
means. It is defensibly true that the insiders know 
far more facts that outsiders can learn. But there 
are at least four sufficient reasons why school sur- 
veys by insiders cannot block surveys by outsiders, 
and serve, therefore, a different purpose. The first 
reason is that the insiders do not know the com- 
parative facts that the outsiders know. They can- 
not give the foreign view. A man who has spent 
most of his life in the East, let us say, and goes to 
some point in the West to help make a survey takes 
with him standards of measurement,—as it were, 
linear, solid, quantitative, qualitative, calendar,—by 
which he tests the facts that he perceives in the 
place under survey. He has the detached view of 
the alien. Those persons who know only what they 
have experienced and who have no constructive 
imagination resent everything that the stranger says 
and does. They assume that they are right. He, 
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therefore, is wrong. It is axiomatic, and requires 
no demonstration; because he is different, he must 
be wrong. In truth, he probably is wrong, under 
the circumstances, yet he may be right. The second 
reason is that the man at home has his judgment 
and appreciation warped by personal relationships. 
It is true that these personal relationships make his 
value as an operator; but they spoil him as a critic. 
No decent man can be publicly hostile to what his 
friends think and do; and no good man allows him- 
self to censure publicly the sayings and doings of 
personal enemies in the same social institution. 
The surveyor from outside knows nothing of these 
friendships and animosities and goes ahead. The 
natives and long-time residents call his course of 
action a series of “blunders” and “buttings-in.” 
The third reason why the outsider, and he alone, 
can make a fair report is that he has no fear and no 
ambition that turn upon his compliance with local 
circumstances and personalities. What he does and 
says does not arise from courage but from pure and 
honest ignorance of the personal aspects of situa- 
tions. This is why superintendents from outside 
are so often chosen and are so far more likely to 
make great successes than one born and bred in the 
school system. The fourth reason is that local sur- 
veyors have not time enough to make good sur- 
veys. They are never entirely released from other 
duties. The ideal survey will be co-operative; it 
will not be hasty like that in New York a few years 
ago; and it will have sufficient funds. No state 
and no city school system has yet been properly 
and completely surveyed. The Portland, Oregon, 
survey has been the best so far. A survey by local 
persons may stave off for a few years one by out- 
siders. Every honest and competent school super- 
intendent’s annual report it his own personal sur- 
vey; and school reports are improving greatly and 
steadily the past few years. 


. There have been displayed lately 
ee two movements of striking impor- 
of Candidates tance in the school world; move- 

ments inconsistent to the point of 
direct contradiction. One is a series of decapita- 
tions of college and city school heads; the other is 
a series of elections of such heads upon the most 
careful and systematic search and consideration. It 
is coming to be the case that it is no longer respect- 
able to be elected by a personal canvass with pullings 
of wires, beatings of drums, and sappings and 
minings to arrive. Boards of trustees and school 
boards draw up formal outlines of the qualities for 
which they are looking in the new chief. They 
write to well-informed men for nominations and 
suggestions. They make personal investigations. 
The whim of the moment, the luck of the situation, 
the plotting and the pulling for votes count for 
less and less. If only it could be said that tenure 
can be considered safer than ever before, this would 
be on the whole a very happy season for the heads 
of educational institutions; but the counter-move- 
ment to oust men forthwith is a truly disheartening 
feature of the times. Verily, life is bitter-sweet. 


Sometimes a good milch cow kicks over the bucket. 
Selecting a man carefully and then ousting him a 
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year or two later summarily; that is the way life 
goes. 


An To-day two views of education are 
Impassable taken; and they are from opposite 
sides of an impassable gulf. One 
is the view of technically trained, alleged scien- 
tific and practical modernists and materialists. The 
other is the ages-old view of poets, prophets, philos- 
ophers and statesmen. According to the first view, 
nothing is of value that does not deal with “facts.” 
According to the second view, everything is of 
value in its place, even a “fact.” The former 
viewers of human life see little or nothing in vague, 
intangible, speculative ideas of beauty, duty and 
truth. Yet since the world of humanity began the 
most practical fact in life is a purely speculative 
truth. This will sound absurd to the “scientists.” 
Nevertheless, this one purely speculative fact is 
the only solvent of all human problems, personal 
and social. We cannot prove it. We can deny it. 
We can, if we are so moved, ridicule it. But there 
is no sanity of thought and conduct without it. 
This truth is that men are the children, only the 
children of God. The main business of life is 
getting adjusted to this truth. There is no true 
education not standardized by this trutn. 


Ground Up To those who aspire to high office 
Bi ye in a great city school system may 
S Mill be suggested consideration of the 


life of the recently deceased asso- 
ciate city school superintendent, Edward L. Stevens, 
of New York City, at the comparatively early age 
of forty-six. Doctor Stevens had been in charge 
of high schools and also of the legal business of the 
city board of superintendents, as well as a partici- 
pant, of course, in all the routine duties of this 
board. New York City has some 800,000 school 
pupils and 20,000 teachers and officers. While there 
is no ranking of the associate superintendents, no 
other man was entrusted with more important re- 
sponsibilities than this young man. He held the 
position for a decade; and the service killed him. 
“Ground up in the big school mill’ must be the ver- 
dict. Born in the Adirondacks, taking vacations 
there, and coming of a hardy race—his father sur- 
vives him—Edward L. Stevens was not strong 
enough, however, to bear the load and yet save him- 
self. Such a record comes very near suggesting 
that the organization needs readjusting and loosen- 


ing up. 


. In a state where there is a state 

—_ an publication of text-books, a teacher 
of + Pg Retell who has compiled a manuscript 
upon a certain subject has issued 

an urgent request to “all fellow-teachers of the 
state” to demand that this manuscript be adopted 
for use throughout the state upon a fair royalty to 
himself because of “a life unselfishly devoted to 
the welfare of public education.” Since most per- 
sons never care to go behind the returns, this frank 
assertion of unselfishness will be accepted as proof 
of the possession of this not unusual quality of 
teachers. But the few who really understand will 
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see that this is a perfect example of assuming a 
virtue when one has it not. Unselfish persons never, 
never make selfish demands. To this there is no 
exception. They even lay down their lives. It is 
inconceivable that an unselfish person could de- 
mand the rather large financial returns of a state 
text-book adoption. Of course, in all the states 
where there is no state publication, publishers and 
authors selfishly seek to get the adoptions and to 
make the sales. But they are at least frank and 
honest enough to admit the fact. Between an open 
admitted selfishness and a selfishness masking itself 
as unselfishness, there is nothing to choose. From 
such hypocrisy private competitive publication saves 
the public schools. And yet if this manuscript is 
the best available, by all means let it win! The 
character of an author in no wise concerns the 
question of the use of his book. Some very strange 
and unlovely characters many authors of the world 
have had. A book often represents the ideals of 
a man, which can never be his own qualities. We 
always aspire to be what we are not. If this un- 
usual appeal prejudices the teachers and the text- 
book authorities against the best manuscript, that 
will be, indeed, unfortunate. 


Beware of One of our esteemed contempo- 
ao raries indulged recently in a lot of 


editorial advice to schoolmen re- 
specting small investments. The gist of that advice 
is that meritorious enterprises never seek small 
shareholders. Schoolmen are warned that enter- 
prises seeking small investments are dangerous, and 
not meritorious. It is perfectly true that nearly 
every business soon or late goes to wreck. It is 
only a question of time. The safest investments 
are in government bonds, rents or consols. Yet even 
governments do not last. Trolleys have hurt even 
gilt-edge, first-mortgage real-estate investments. The 
nature of business is struggle. Trouble means life. 
There is no such thing as a safe investment to pro- 
tect one’s grandchildren. The best possible way 
for a schoolman to invest his small savings is to look 
for large immediate profits. Such profits are con- 
stantly being made. Every decade sees a new crop 
of millionaires and hundred-thousand-dollar men. 
Suppose that a schoolman could have placed a few 
hundred dollars a few years ago in any one of the 
ten different automobile companies! He would 
have become a rich man by now. In the past ten 
years several new publishing companies have become 
great enterprises. There are some rather safe rules 
for teachers in their use of their savings. Of these 
the first one is to save at least one-third of one’s 
income while the going is good. To the man or 
woman who cannot save a dollar all advice is use- 
less. The second rule is to put one-half in low- 
return bonds or in savings banks, where the cash 
money can be gotten quickly. The other half should 
be risked boldly, with as much judgment, of course, 
as possible under the circumstances; but the hun- 
dreds should be staked to win thousands. This is 
not to advise gambling or “Wall Street speculatin’ 
upon small margins.” But the man who has a 
thousand dollars saved up, and to whom honest men 
with a new idea offer an opportunity upon the 


ground floor to invest half of it, is foolish not to 
take the risk. He may lose. He may win. If he 
wins, his problem of a competence in old age is 
solved. The fourth rule is to invest in the enter- 
prises of men whom one knows, and the fifth is 
to invest in enterprises in which several men are at 
work. One-man enterprises must carry the life in- 
surance and the moral risk also. Three, ten, a 
hundred men in a new reasonable business must be 
honest ; and only an epidemic will remove them all. 
This is the day of corporate enterprises and of large 
partnerships. Often, indeed, almost always, they 
start with small resources. Lastly, it is well to 
remember that since civilization began the industri- 
ous, speculative business man has ruled the world. 
This is the key to economic democracy. The specu- 
lative business man holds this key. 





THE LANGUAGE BARBARIANS 


The (thu) language (langwej) barbarianz ar at 
it stedili. Thu last publication, dated March, 1914, 
iz upon thu tabl ov thee editurz. Wee find in it 
az an ekzampl “acknoledge.” Why not aknolej? 
Sum ov the insan kav sistem in thar madnes, but 
theez barbarianz hav no sistem, onli industri and 
purtinasiti and gawl. Tha chanj thar ydias and 
leturz az tha chuz; and tha chuz akording to whim 
and caprees. It taks a myti good gesur to ges what 
tha meen by thee stranj fawrms into which tha 
distawrt familyur wurdz. 

Unfawrtunatli faw thu rest ov us, tha hav 
plenti ov muni, ov energi and ov tym. Doo U get 
owr thawt? 

Thar ar just too ovurwhelming reezunz why 
speling reefawrm upon theez lyns wil nevur win. 


1. In awl langwejez, wurdz ar idiograms, meni 
ov them holi arbitreri. Wuns that wun munkeez 
with thee idiogram, thawt iz bawlked and bafuld, 
tym iz lawst, and akshun iz delad. Wee ar oblijd 
too hav konvenshunz. 


2. Owr Inglish langwej laks meni needed leturz 
fawr freekwentli uzed sownds. Most syentists ar 
agreed that wee need at thee veri leest fawrti-too 
leturz| Not onli so, but wee hav sevurul leturz 
that wee do not need bekawz tha ar ekzaktli eekwiv- 
ulent too uthur leturz. X eekwulz ks. Soft c 
eekwulz s. Wun s eekwulz z. 


Wee heer much abowt thu teribul tym that owr 
children ar having too lurn owr speling. This iz 
almost nuthing compard too thu trubl that thee adult 
speling refawrm fanatiks ar having in trying too 
fawrget it. Try it urself. 

What a relief it is to read this sane, acceptable 
and friendly line, right here. We are at home in 
common conventions and in familiar customs. Let 
us stick to the paths of common sense. 





The Douglas School of Springfield, Ill., has been con- 
demned as unsanitary. Next! 


The State of Wisconsin has an insurance fund whereby 
public school buildings may be insured at low rates. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE STATE OF MAINE 


WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR 


[Questions are frequently asked: “How would 
you teach this in a geography lesson?” This article 
is a partial answer. Books recommended are The 
School Natural Geography, Redway and Hinman; 
The Advanced Geography, Frye; The Grammar 
School Geography, Tarr-McMurray ; The Advanced 
Geography, Dodge; and Industrial and Commercial 
Geography, Smith. ] 

Maine lies in the extreme northeast of our coun- 
try. No part of the United States is south of it save 
Cape Cod peninsula and the island of Porto Rico. 
It is not, however, the most northern state, for 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho and 
Washington, one and all, reach farther north than 
any point in Maine. Portland, Maine, is several 
hundred miles farther south than Portland, Oregon. 
It is about as far north as Boise, Idaho. One-half 
of Maine is, however, farther north than any part 
of New York state. 

Nor is Maine the coldest state in our country. 
Its immediate seacoast, indeed, is not exceedingly 
cold. Winter in Portland, Maine, is no more se- 
vere than winter in Nebraska, yet, because of lati- 
tude, the winter is much longer. The snows of 
the upper peninsula of Michigan are heavier than 
those even of northern Maine. 

The state has abundant rainfall, well distributed 
throughout the vear. This rainfall varies from 40 
inches in the north of the state to 43 inches at 
Portland in the southwest and 44 inches at Eastport 
inthe east. There is rainfall or snowfall every month 
in the year, but least in March and April and most 
in August, September and October. The rainfall 
is one-third more than in northern Michigan and 
Wisconsin ; and comes heaviest at a different season, 
for there the snowfall months—December, January 
and February—are the “skywater” months. 

Maine has a wonderful coast, full of fiords, of 
bays, of islands, and of island mountains half- 
Mount Desert is such a 
mountain. One of its thirteen peaks is 1,800 feet 
above sea level. The seacoast line of Maine is 2,500 
miles long, though the straight line is 225 miles 
long. And Maine has a wonderful number of 
lakes and ponds. No one knows exactly how many, 
but there are at least 1,600 of these sheets of fresh 
water in the state. There are indeed so many. that 
they cannot be placed upon a school text-book map. 
The most famous and largest is Moosehead Lake 
in the north of the state; it is thirty-two miles 
long, and several miles wide with several islands. 
The Rangeley lakes upon the west and the Belgrade 
lakes, seventy miles or so due north of Portland, 
are all known. 

Maine has the entire courses of three rivers and 
parts of the courses of two others. From south 
to north, these are the St. John’s upon the northern 
boundary, the Saint Croix upon the eastern, the 
Penobscot, nearly three hundred miles long, the 
Kennebec and the Androscoggin. _ 

There are several mountains of considerable 
height. Mount Katahdin rises 5,385 feet above sea 


level in the heavy forest of the north. Much of the 
state is plateau 2,000 feet above sea level, or more. 

Though settlement began in the state nearly three 
hundred years ago, there are many localities but 
sparsely settled and heavily wooded. In the lakes 
and streams may be found bass, pickerel, salmon, 
trout and perch. In the forests there are deer, 
moose, grouse, and an occasional bear or wildcat. 
On the coast there are fisheries for cod, halibut, 
seabass, and lobsters. In season, upon the lakes 
and coast, there are ducks and geese. Maine is 
“a sportsman paradise.” The state is generally 
styled “the American summer playground. There 
are many fashionable or popular summer resorts, 
including Bar Harbor upon Mount Desert island. 

With its glorious scenery and pleasant summer 
climate, Maine draws every year thousands of tour- 
ists and campers. Of its permanent inhabitants, 
nine-tenths live in the southern half of the state. 
Three-fourths of them favor the softer climate of 
the immediate seacoast. 

In 1910, Maine had 742,371 inhabitants in an 
area of 33,040 square miles. This gives a genera! 
density of population of 25 persons to the square 
mile, the water surfaces omitted. But since three- 
fourths of the people live in one-fourth of the area, 
it is more fair to say that in the well-settled part 
of the state, the density is about 90 inhabitants to 
the square mile. Omitting Chicago, even Illinois 
is really not so thickly settled as seacoast Maine. 

Most of Maine is backward in its development. 


For this there are several reasons most of which 


The winter inland 


are more or less closely related. 
With 


climate is rather hard, and the season is long. 
the heavy snows, this makes farm life lonely. 
Maine is a great national promontory thrust into 
the British dominions. It is unique among our 
states in that it has but one state upon its bound- 
aries, New Hampshire. Maine is almost sur- 
rounded by the ocean, New Brunswick and Canada. 
The protective tariff has limited trade with all 
foreign lands; and Maine has suffered. Moreover, 
as a matter of political history, there has always 
been somewhat intense feeling between American 
freemen and the loyal subjects of the British Crown. 
The one truly transcontinental railroad of North 
America crosses the state east and west—the Ca- 
nadian Pacific. Its route is south of Moosehead 
lake, but it carries goods in bond to and from a 
British port. In the southern part and also in the 
east, the state has good railroad facilities; but in 
the northwest an area equal to New Hampshire and 
Vermont combined has no railroad at all; and is in- 
deed primeval wilderness, the haunt of beaver, 
mink and deer, of wild geese and of their hunters. 
In the winter the Grand Trunk Railroad from Can- 
ada uses its Portland route because the harbor is 
comparatively free of ice and open to shipping. 
Summer in Maine is coo] yet usually sunny. Hay 
and potatoes are the great crops. No other state 
grows potatoes equal in quality to those of Maine. 
From all Western and Southern states farmers 
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send to Maine for seed potatoes. Aroostook County 
in the north is the great potato state. Maine sweet 
corn is so good that great quantities are canned for 
the general market. It commands a high price. 
Maine also grows fine, solid, tasty apples. Other 
fruits such as raspberries thrive. In the valleys 
there are many fertile farms. 

Nevertheless, lumbering is the greatest industry. 
Three-fourths of the surface of Maine is still in 
forest or in woodland. There are woodpulps and 
paper factories. Because of waterpower, easily de- 
veloped, cotton and wool factories have prospered, 
though the cotton and the wool must be brought 
from far. Maine granite, slate, limestone and mar- 
ble all sell each above a million dollars’ worth a 
year. The first of these building stones is the ma- 
terial of the costly state capitol at Albany, New 
York. 

The fisheries for the surface-swimming cod, for 
the deep-water mackerel, for the smali herring that 
come into shoal water and are called “sardines” 
and the lobster grounds are sources of large income. 

But Maine has no great river like the Hudson or 
the Delaware. It has no coal or petroleum; and its 
iron and copper are not in deposits of commercial 
quantities. It has no great stretches of flats or of 
rolling lands easily tilled. It has no great bay 
like the Chesapeake. 

The state has in all twenty-three cities each of 
above 5,000 population. It has, however, no one 
large city. Portland, with a population of 58,571, 
is the largest city in the state, but only the ninety- 
first in rank in our country. It is located upon 
beautiful. Casco Bay in the southwest of the state, 
with railroad lines and with considerable shipping. 

Upon the Androscoggin River is Lewiston with 
26,247 population. Here are cotton mills. Bangor 
upon the Penobscot, Biddeford upon the coast below 
Portland, and Auburn, across the river from Lewis- 
ton, are slightly smaller cities. Augusta, the state 
capital, upon the lower Kennebec, had 13,211 resi- 
dents in 1910. It has a tasteful state capital. 

Southern Maine with its manufacturing and com- 
mercial cities and towns is the northermost part 
of the thickly settled industrial region that begins 
at Wilmington, Delaware, and extends all along 
the coast almost to the New Brunswick border. 

Recently there has been a general change in the 
character of the industry of the state. Bath, for 
example, once had important shipyards for build- 
ing wooden vessels ; but the skill so acquired through 
generations past is now employed in the construc- 
tion of ships of steel. Here, as generally elsewhere 
in Maine, is the life of the small city or village, for, 
despite its world-fame in its shipbuilding craft, 
Bath has but 9,396 inhabitants. 

Maine has three higher institutions of learning. 
At Orono, a few miles north of Bangor, is the 
State University. At Brunswick, between Lewis- 
ton and Bath, is Bowdoin College. At Lewiston is 
the smallest of these institutions, Bates College. 

The state has always maintained firee schools. 
Recently there has been a great awakening. High 
schools have multiplied. More money is being spent. 
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Better prepared teachers are employed. Courses 
of study have been improved. And many new 
buildings have been erected. 

Maine was the twenty-third state to be admitted 
into the Union. Before 1820 it had belonged to 
Massachusetts as colony and as state. Its local 
government is generally by town meeting, where 
all the citizens admitted to the franchise gather to 
discuss and vote upon public questions. The inde- 
pendence of thought and conduct of the Maine Yan- 
kee, which is proverbial, is largely the result as 
well as the cause of the old traditions and present 
activities of town meeting democracy. 

The population consists in the main of the de- 
scendants of colonials. More recent settlers are the 
French Canadian workers in the mills and in the 
lumber districts, and the Portuguese fishermen up- 
on the coast. 

It is interesting to compare this state that in a 
sense is “out of the world,” this state of the “down- 
east Yankees,” with other states. In area it is but a 
few hundred miles less than all the five other New 
England states together. Maine is about half of 
New England. It has sixteen counties, any one of 
which is larger than all Rhode Island and one of 
which, Aroostook, is larger than Connecticut and 
Rhode Island combined. 

In population Maine is the third of the New Eng- 
land states, exceeding Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. 

In the Union twelve states have smaller popu- 
lations. Florida has a few more inhabitants than 
Maine, and Oregon a few less. Oregon has but 
one-fourth the density of population of Maine, and 
Florida but one-half per square mile. 

Of the four corner states of the Union, Florida 
in the southeast, California in the southwest, Wash- 
ington in the northwest, and Maine in the north- 
east, Maine is the smallest. It is about as cold in 
winter as eastern Washington, though far colder 
than western Washington. Maine is cold because of 
its latitude, because of the continental weather from 
Canada, including Labrador, because of the cold 
Arctic current that flows near its shores, and be- 
cause so much of it is comparatively high plateau. 
In winter the inland climate of Maine resembles that 
of Nebraska; in summer it resembles that of the 
Great Lakes, especially Michigan. A consideration 
of the map shows that Maine and Massachusetts 
have taken apparently undue amounts of seacoast 
from New Hampshire and Rhode Island. But the 
historical explanation is that all New England should 
have been one state of about the size of Virginia. 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island, in a sense, were 
seceders from Massachusetts. This shows that 
strong individualism with its love of differences and 
rights which has always characterized New Eng- 
land. But everyone who studies the geography 
of any state in New England should remember 
that while a Virginian is a Virginian and not a 
Middle Atlanticist at all, and a Californian is a 
Californian first and not a Pacific Coaster until 
afterwards, on the contrary, the Maine Yankee 
or the Rhode Islander, the Massachusetts man or 
the Vermonter, is first a New Englander. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


An Ignored Postulate of Europeans 

We are living now in the international world. 
Not only has parochialism lost its primacy in the 
inner nature of man, but we are forgetting even 
nationalism and becoming internationalized. And 
most publicists are praising Americans for this 
change into general humanitarians. 

Yet it may be not only gravely doubted but boldly 

and persistently denied that this is a change for the 
better. A substantial Americanism may in truth 
be a finer spirit than any tolerant and broad-minded 
humanitarianism. It may be that in truth American- 
ism, for all its faults, is nevertheless the apex of 
‘racial achievement in character and in conduct. 
Among the many facts that support the thesis that 
any change from Americanism is down hill—as 
every point from the north pole is southward— 
the thesis that the race must advance through 
Americanism into its better future, there is one 
fact that has come into prominence in the minds of 
many observers but is ignored by the laudatores 
temports. 

This fact is that of the fundamental principle of 
the prevailing American social order. According 
to some, the social order is based upon and condi- 
tioned by the existing economic regime; but the 
truth seems to be this: 

We transferred from Europe in the seventeenth 
century its economic regime, but we invented a new 
social order. 

In Europe to this day, even in republican France, 
the economic regime and the social order have de- 
veloped sympathetically and harmoniously. But 
in our own America the economic regime and the 
social order have progressed each upon its own 
lines; and they are no more in harmony to-day 
than they were when William Penn founded Phila- 
delphia. 

According to the economic regime, one man is 
worth in quantity, many, many, monstrously many 
times as much as another, while according to the 
social order worth is solely a matter of quality and 
every man is equal with every other unless publicly 
convicted of crime. According to Americanism as 
manifested in the terms of the social order, there 
is no such thing as privilege and there is no such 
thing as title. But the postulate of all Europeans 
(save a few Swiss remote from the routes of tourist 
travel) is that some persons are superhuman beings. 
These are the nobles and the ennobled who go by 
titles—prince, duke, count, sir, and the like. Not 


only for these is there a special body of statute law,- 


but there is also an agreed, a universally displayed 
public and private opinion. 

The millionaire and the duke as omenilion: orig- 
inally, as every one knows, the duke was simply 
“dux,” or leader of men. In the course of cen- 
turies he became dux or leader of men in a definite 
district. Not until a few centuries ago did anyone 
think of writing the title out pompously with capi- 
tals, John Augustus Peter Florence Charles, Duke 
of Hopperville or Bedford or whatever it was. 
And it can be easily demonstrated that not until 


the protectorate of Cromwell in England did any 
such duke or earl or marquis or lord whatever 
undertake to convert his social prestige and privi- 
leges that had accrued through the centuries into 
the right to economic vent. The claim of right to 
pluck “the land gains from the feudal tenant dis- 
stroyed feudalism as every historical student in the 
field well knows. The social order with its dread 
and fear of kings and nobles antedated by cen- 
turies the economic system of rent, of interest, of 
wages, of profits, of taxes and of insurance that 
was in course of infancy when John Bradford 
came to Plymouth. In Europe this social order 
has unceasingly guided and controlled the economic 
development. Great as the rich man is, great as 
his heir is, great as the corporation is in Europe, 
a lord even though he be poor, is yet greater, for 
he belongs to a superior order of mankind and is 
above the law; his rights transcend common rights ; 
and in truth are wrongs to other men. 

It is absurd to assert a likeness between the duke 
who was created as the focus of the social order, 
antedating even kings (for the real power even 
of the King of Great Britain is in the royal Duchies 
whose revenues support the throne) and the mil- 
lionaire who has been created as the focus of the 
economic regime and who has as such no rights or 
privileges whatsoever. 

A good many centuries will elapse before our 
descendants here in America will write John Au- 
gustus Smith, Millionaire of Minneapolis or Kala- 
mazoo. Indeed, unless all the lessons of history are 
controverted and the lamp of experience proves 
a lure into delusion, this economic regime will never 
create a social order like this, viz.— 

Multissimomillionaire Henry Jones, Multimillion- 
aire of New York, Capitalist of Birmingham, 
Banker of San Francisco, Defender of the Faith, 
General of the Armies, etc., etc., of the United 
States. 

With a long hierarchy of Trade Lords, Coal Bar- 
ons, Land Princes, and God-Knows-Whats, to bul- 
wark his throne. 


The Law and These Matters 


To determine where sovereignty rests, one needs 
but to read the statutes of the legislatures and the 
decisions of the courts. Anyone who is in doubt 
as to whether the principle of equality according 
to the social order or the principle of inequality 
according to the economic regime governs in Amer- 
ica needs but to consider the evidence. It is quite 
time that some men say, “There is no justice in 
the courts for poor men in America.” But the 
truth is otherwise. 

Get this fairly into mind :— 

In the presidential elections by popular vote, but 
three times did the richer man defeat the poorer 
man; and but twice did the man with the larger 
perscnal income defeat the man with the smaller. 

And with this, place the fact that no millionaire 
ri was appointed to the United States Supreme 

ourt. 
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Over the White House and over the United 
States Supreme Court hall these words shine: Cap- 
italists barred. 

The one thing that judges most fear in our land 
is lest they get the reputation of deciding in favor 
of the party of the larger wealth. Of course, there 
have been exceptional judges and exceptional de- 
cisions. But the overwhelming drift has been to 
stand for the principle of the social order that one 
person is equal with every other, unless a felon. 

Now and then a rich man has won his way to 
popular favor, but it has been either only a tempo- 
rary success or else in despite of his wealth. 


The International Bearings of This Difference 


Because the average man does not see the gulf 
that separates the medievalism of Europe from the 
modernism of America, because it is to the money 
interest of many who write and who talk to mini- 
mize this difference, the common citizen does not 
see the actual truth of many European situations. 
Take any London or Berlin illustrated paper and 
look at the faces of the prominent men; then place 
beside these the faces of the prominent men of our 
land. At once it is evident that the Americans won, 
while most of the Europeans were gracefully ac- 
corded their places. Occasionally some European 
public man displays the tremendous strength and 
the terrible force, the passionate intensity and the 
almost or quite fanatic zeal that characterize Ameri- 
can leaders generally, but never does any American 
leader display the calm and superior assumption of 
a right to rule and apparently to lead that charac- 
terizes European leaders generally. There is not 
room, there is not even place in public life here for 
a Bismarck, or a Balfour or even a Gladstone. 

In exactly the same way European public meas- 
ures differ from American public measures. They 
all assume the lordship and the condescension of 
the superior and the subserviency and the obedience 
of the inferior. But American public measures as- 
sume an equality that at times is painful. They as- 
sume that poor men can hire just as good lawyers 
as rich men. They assume that every man has time, 
energy and the disposition to protect his rights. 
And they do well, for when, as they occasionally 
do, they assume superiority versus inferiority, or 
wealth versus poverty, they sound false notes that 
jar in the public ear. 

1. Here, then, are the fundamental reasons why 
free trade is conquering the protective tariff. It 
assumed that the wage-earners were inferior and 
needed protection against the pauper labor of 
Europe. It also assumed that the manufacturers 
were superior and had special rights to special priv- 
ileges. 

2. Here are the fundamental reasons why Ameri- 
can shipping will pay tolls at Panama. All men 
are equal. 

3. Here are the fundamental reasons why the 
United States will persuade or force Mexico to 
change her land system and outwardly maintain a 
representative republic with a constitution. 

4. Here are the fundamental reasons why we 
will never relinquish our power in the Philippines 
or abandon the open door in China. Americanism 
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is a propaganda. Every propaganda is proselytizing 
and intolerant in nature. The truth of democracy, 
or, if one prefers, republicanism, is a universal 
truth. And only pseudo-Americans ridicule the 
truth that “no man is good enough to rule another 
man without his consent”—of course, except in- 
fants, idiots and felons. 


A Domestic Application 


5. And these same reasons are the fundamental 
reasons why women are to vote. The social order 
of adult male equality is a leaven that will leaven 
the whole lump. Every man is half his mother’s 
boy. The sheer logic of the argument leaves the 
anti-suffragist no escape. It is not a question 
whether equal suffrage or woman suffrage is de- 
sirable. It is simply a matter of the inevitable. 
Within half a century women will vote in every 
state when the issues of politics interest them 
enough to bring them to the polls. 


The Anthropological and Biological Basés 


Only men over-absorbed in business ever get the 
notion that the economic interests control the social 
customs of a people. Said a business man once: 
“T never read novels, for they never tell how a 
fellow gets the money to swell around in the hotels 
and globe-trot.” But only a year ago a famous 
American novelist wrote a novel that gave minute 
attention to the dollars and cents of life. He called 
it by a name to attract, so he and his publishers 
thought, all manner of business men and of prac- 
tical women. But the book never reached second 
edition. 

The truth is that economic regimes pass; they 
are ever passing away. Social orders last far 
longer. The early Romans were farmers; the last 
Romans were recipients of public largess from 
taxes. But for a thousand years a Roman was a 
Roman in nature. And not until the ruin of his 
social order by violation of biological laws did the 
Roman people persist. 

As a matter of biology, all men are, as Shakes- 
peare made Shylock say, alike. In biology, prince 
and peasant, millionaire and factory-hand are mean- 
ingless distinctions. And, as a matter of anthro- 
pology, within a few centuries, by intermarriage, all 
men upon the same soil derive from a common 
stock. Americanism says, “Of course.” And it 
is the glory of our nationalism that we preach and 
exemplify this to all immigrants here and to all na- 
tions abroad. To us, aristocracy is snobbery, and 
snobbery is ridiculous. To us, democracy is good 
sense, and good sense is a considerable part of the 
real American religion. 


In Conclusion 


Here, then, is the acid test of all matters. This 
truth is the pure gold of the Christian doctrine. 
“All ye are brethren.” Of course, as Paul said: 
“One is to be teacher, another physician; one is to 
be hand, the other eye. But all members are equally 
honorable because all are necessary.” 

Give this holy principle a few more decades to 
develop the American mind and conscience; and of 
the few of the backward look and oversea affection, 
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of the few who, like monkeys, would ape the class 
and caste of Europe, it will make mincemeat. It 
is a holy principle. It answers nearly all questions 
—whether I. W. W. raiders shall be allowed by 
night to invade a church; whether social revolution- 
ists shall be allowed by day to invade a religious 
service ; whether “silent mourners” shall be allowed 
to picket a rich man’s dwelling; whether militia 
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and miners shall engage in private war ; whether the 
public schools shall be as good as money and science 
can make them; whether widows with children shall 
have pensions, and many another. 

For the ignored postulate of European faith and 
practice is an offense to all who know and follow 
the faith and practice of John Bradford and of 
William Penn. 





SELF-DIRECTED TEACHING 


WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR 


[This is the kind of a series in ten sections of a proposed 
book of pedagogy for teachers’ reading circles, for normal 
courses in high schools, for schools of education, and for 
professional and public libraries. Previous topics have 
been :— 

1, Relation of pedagogy to education; 2, aims of peda- 
gogy; 3, hierarchy of the virtues; 4, the school virtues; 5, 
the hierarchy of the skills; 6, the school arts; 7, use and 
work of pedagogy; ‘8, subjects, methods and means of 
pedagogy; 9, aims of the methods of pedagogy; 10, what 
self-direction is; 11, what self-directed teaching is; 12, 
relation of self-activity to self-direction; 13, individual 
methods demanded by every art. 

Superintendents and others using this series in reading 
circles or classes are cordially invited to address any in- 
quiries during its publication to the editor.] 

14. What Differences Do Methods Make? It 
might appear at first thought that there is but one 
possible way in which to present a subject. That 
way, of course, is the way in which oneself was 
taught. The way one learned a subject seems as 
natural and as necessary as one’s home and family 
seem. Truth is beyond peradventure of doubt that 
one could not have had a different mother or father 
and have been one’s own self; but right there nature 
and necessity end. Our parents might have brought 
us up in a different town, or have fed us upon 
different food, or have taught us at their knees a 
different language; and yet though we should still 
have been the same persons, our bodies and our 
minds would have been somewhat different. A 
long, hard winter makes almost anyone feel differ- 
ent because to a degree one’s body is different. A 
long railroad trip makes one’s mind different be- 
cause in a measure ideas have changed. 

There are two good, direct routes by which to 
go from New York to Chicago. One is by way of 
Albany, Buffalo, and Detroit; the other is by way 
of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. There are several 
less direct ways. One may go to Chicago by way 
of Washington, Cincinnati and Indianapolis. Or 
one may go by boat down the coast through the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico to New 
Orleans and then up the Mississippi and Illinois 
rivers to Chicago. Still another way includes a 
canal boat to Buffalo and a steamship from Buffalo 
by way of three of the Great Lakes. Still another 
way is to go to Liverpool, to cross Europe and 
Asia, then to cross the Pacific Ocean and our own 
country to Chicago. Obviously, it would make a 
very great difference, were one to go to Chicago 
from New York, traveling east continuously rather 
than west. ' 

There are just as many ways to learn arithmetic 


e 


or reading or history, music or drawing or Latin 
as there are to go from New York to Chicago. 

One may travel about this globe by foot or by 
horseback, by carriage or train, by automobile, by 
boat, by ice- or roller-skates, by aeroplane or camel, 
or in jinricksha or on elephant’s back or in fifty 
other ways; and though the trip proposed were only 
from one’s country farmhouse to the village post- 
office and back, it would make an astonishing differ- 
ence were one to go by aeroplane rather than afoot. 
Yet hundreds of men in America now travel freely 
by aeroplane. 

There are a dozen ways to learn to read. Some 
of the best of these will be presented fully later. 
Consider two of them to illustrate the point that 
method makes a deal of difference in a study. 

One group of pupils memorize the alphabet as a 
series,—A, B, C, D, etc. They learn each letter so 
that they can name it. They spell out in capitals 
many words, and gradually learn how to convert 
the alphabet names into sounds. This is an arbi- 
trary method; yet millions have learned to read 
well by it. MOTHER is first read as “M,” “O,” 
so le — pl ual 

Another group of pupils memorize whole sen- 
tences long before, perhaps years before, they know 
the names of the letters. They memorize the pro- 
nounced words— 


ANNA HAS A _ NEW _ DOLL. 
MY MOTHER HELPS’ ME. 


They are drilled on words as wholes. 

The former set of children are interested in the 
letters of words; the latter set are interested in the 
thought conveyed by words. Consequently, it 
makes a deal of difference which way they are 
taught. 

History illustrates the difference. In one class 
the children memorize, word for word, the explana- 
tion of the Missouri Compromise of 1820. In an- 
other class, they study the map; they make a model 
of a cotton-gin, they bring cotton to school; they 
hear stories about Henry Clay and about Congress ; 
and they think about colored persons in slavery. 
It makes a deal of difference which way they learn 
the history lesson. Probably, the pupils who learned 
the book, word for word, will talk more words that 
day ; but it is likely that a year later the other pupils 
will have much clearer views as to what the Mis- 
souri Compromise was and what it was about. 

It is one thing to be able to repeat glibly 
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6X 7=—=42, 6 8=—=48, 6X 9=—54. And it is a very 
different thing to multiply quickly and accurately 
879 x 6-=5274. 

Many a person, not young, says 7X 8—=56, but 
multiplies 7867 as 5482 instead of 5502. This 
might mean a difference of $20. 

Exercise 26. Discuss other illustrations showin 
the differences between memory-knowledge and full 
understanding. 

15. The Main Aim of Modern Methods. These 
illustrations have been chosen to illustrate the new 
point in all modern scientific methods in pedagogy. 
It is not enough to know things, though it is essen- 
tial to know things. We need knowledge that will 
work. We need knowledge that will, in a sense, 
wish to work. For this, modern pedagogy uses the 
special word “function.” Knowledge functions in 
us when it goes to work. A simple illustration 
suffices. The pupil has been told “time and again” 
that “verbs must agree with their subjects in person 
and in number.” He has also been taught that “s” 
makes the verb singular, but the noun plural. Yet 
he writes “The dog bark at the man,” or “There is 
more towns in Pennsylvania than in any other 
State.” The moment that the rule is quoted, and 
he is corrected, he replies, “Of course, I knew that.” 
In a sense, he did know it; in another sense, he did 
not know it. He knew the rule, but it did not work 
in his mind; that notion of agreement between sub- 
ject and verb did not function. In modern peda- 
gogy, we insist that all real knowledge works or 
functions. 

This is a highly important matter, worth making 
plain.: A boy is taught how to write legibly, artisti- 
cally and with fair rapidity. In his copybook or in 
the set handwriting exercise, he does in truth write 
fairly well. But his homework is illegible, careless 
and either hasty or lazy. “The boy knows,” we 
say, “better than he does.” Modern pedagogy, 
however, calls this kind of knowledge but the 
shadow or the simulacrum of knowledge and asserts 
that true knowledge holds hard in the working and 
even makes one work. To some, perhaps, this is a 
surprising view of ideas that they possess us and 
command us; but it is an entirely right view. 
Knowledge is decisively important because it directs 
and controls our thought and action. 

The person who has the working knowledge of 
how to farm, who knows what good soil and good 
seed are, who has also the working idea that it pays 
to work according to one’s best knowledge, is a good 
farmer because his ideas are controlling principles. 
They compel him to take pains all the time in his 
farming. The person who thinks that cheating is 
not fair and who knows that other persons distrust 
and despise one who cheats and who desires the 
good opinions of others and especially the approval 
of his own conscience, is always honest. His ideas 
are controlling principles and make him do right. 
No one ever wished to go to New York or to San 
Francisco who never heard of those cities. Yet, 


once that he has heard of them, he is likely to feel 
a desire to visit them. The idea of the city takes 
hold of him, and when opportunity permits, he does 
visit the city. 

Exercise 27, In your own experiences, recall how 
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you have known things less well, less effectively 
than you supposed. 

Exercise 28. In your own experiences, recall in- 
stances where, despite yourself, ideas or notions 
made you do things quite against your apparent or 
supposed intentions and desires. 

Exercise 29. What does the expression “I did it 
just because I wanted to do it” really mean? 


16. What Is Method? \Vith these views be- 
fore us as to what some methods are, we may con- 
sider what method is. The word means “mean 
road.” A method is a highway, a level and smoothed 
cut road through knowledge. It is a general road, 
fit for anyone to travel and useful to many, possibly 
useful to all. A “good method” is, in a way. a 
tautologous term, for every true method is good. 
What we really mean when we say that the special 
method under consideration is good is that it is 
better than other methods, conspicuously good, so 
good that we are disposed to recommend it for use 
by others. 

There is at least one good method for every suc- 
cessful science and art that the world knows. In- 
deed, want of a successful method prevents the 
success of the attempt to create either the science 
or the art. The person who tries to be a good 
teacher, successful and respected and happy, must 
always begin by finding at least one method to do 
cach kind of work required in his (or her) position. 

Let us take two illustrations from recent great 
scientific and technical achievements. For long 
ages men had known that air or atmosphere vibrates 
with every disturbance; but the world had to wait 
for the electrical transmitter and receiver of Mar- 
coni, in other words for a method, before wireless 
telegraphy became an accomplished fact. 

For long ages the principles of flying have been 
fairly well understood. One does not require high 
intellectual ability to discover that air has supporting 
power. The floating of a feather or of a leaf upon 
a slight breeze shows that. But it took the Wright 
brothers to discover the method of human flight. 

Exercise 30. Make a list of a score or so of 
methods for doing things, such as, for example, 
wireless telegraphy (above) typewriting, etc. 

Exercise 31. Show why a method is, at least the- 
oretically, as good for one intelligent person as for 
any other. 


17. Analysis of What Method Is. Like a 
road, a method has an initial and a final terminal. 
It has a course or route between these terms. Like 
a train or a traveler, it has a normal speed. Again, 
it has stages or pauses. Like a carriage, it usually 
has a load or burden. There may be a method in 
doing something that takes but a moment, and there 
should be a method in the conduct of a year of life. 

In the same breath, we ask of ourselves,—Where 
are we now? And where are we headed? In the 
same breath, we ask regarding another,—Where is 
he now? And where is he going? No one knows, 
which is the more important question. It is a deal 
like the ancient conundrum.—Which is the mother 
of the chick, the hen that laid the egg, or the hen 
that hatched it? These questions also may be ana- 
lyzed. Before we get the answer as to where we 
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are, we need to know whether, being at some point, 
we are resting there, or moving through it. Also, 
before we get the answer to the question as to where 
we are heading, we need to discover whether we 
mean direction of aim or place of aim,—Are we 
going West or to Chicago? East or to Chicago (or 
Boston or Denver as the case may be). 

Once that we have discovered where we are and 
whither bound, we can begin to discuss the route, 
the pace and the stages or pauses in the journey. 

Let us consider an illustration in first-grade teach- 
ing. Here is a boy beginning school at six years 
of age. First, does he know many words to speak? 
Can he read any words or any letters? Is he active 
and learning or passive, quiescent and indifferent 
or hostile to learning? In the act of discovering 
where the boy is and whether he is resting there or 
in motion through that point, we form an opinion 
as to his goal. He is, we think, or he is not, likely 
to master his primer with or before his grade, that 
is, his comrades who are more or less like him to- 
day. Then we proceed to think of the method by 
which we will take him from the ignorance and 
clumsiness of his present position to the knowledge 
and skill of the good oral reader. We know that 
even by a good method several years will be re- 
quired to reach this goal. We think of the stages 
in the process. According as we decide what the 
stages are and estimate the probable ability of the 
pupil in attaining and passing each stage, do we 
estimate how fast we can go with him. 

This boy, let us say, knows by ear and by tongue 
several hundred words; but he cannot read even the 
familiar CAT DOG SEE RUN, We think that 
he can be considered a fair oral reader when he 
can read orally at sight with no important error 
such a paragraph as this: 


It was a long and steep course that the brook took down 
the hillside, for the hill was high with a bold front. “Ah,” 
said the father to his son with whom he was exploring 
the country, “this big, swift flow of water means that there 
are springs in the course of the brook and ponds high up 
on the hill.” 

“Perhaps it’s only the rain of yesterday that makes the 
brook so full of water,” answered George, who was ten 
_ old and liked to impress his father with his own 
ideas. 

“Oh, no, you are quite wrong, my boy,” replied Mr. 
Wright. “This is a well-worn, old brook course. The 
water is clear and cold also, though the day is hot. The 
brook always runs full like this.” They climbed through 
the trees over the rocks, and, when half way up the ascent, 
came to a shelf. There, nestling under a ledge and pro- 
tected by clumps of black birches, was a great spring, fairly 
boiling with the flood of water through a wide seam in the 
granite of the hill. 

“Ts this what a spring is really like, father?” asked 
George. “I never saw one so plainly before.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “but turn around and see the mag- 
nificent view of the valley!” 


Easy reading of such a passage lies five years 
ahead of the average six-year-old child. Yet many 
sentences in it could be read by most eight-year-old 
children. One well versed in method will perceive 
that some words are first grade reading and writing 
words; others are second; others third or fourth, 
and so on. Such an one will perceive also that 
some sentences contain thought that is much more 
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easily understood than the thought of other sen- 
tences. 

The talk of the father is mainly about as difficult 
as can be comprehended by fourth or even fifth 
grade pupils; but what the boy himself says is 
easier to understand. 

Exercise 32. In the passage quoted, would it 
have been better for the father to have explained 
to his son what a spring is before he took him to 
see this one? Why? Or why not? 

Exercise 33. In military history, why is it so 
often recorded that the soldiers died with their 
wounds in front? What bearing has this upon the 
second question regarding method? - 

Exercise 34. Why is it that in so many books we 
feel that the adult characters are “talking down” 
when they speak to children? With what manner, 
with what words, and upon what kind of themes 
should adults speak to children? 

18. Two Errors as to Grading. A Proneness 
to Tradition. We may take grades as a matter 
of course, or as a mystery. Many parents, citizens 
and pupils seem to take grading as mysterious and 
indefensible use of authority. Many teachers and 
some pupils seem to take grading as necessarily all 
right, both in general and in definite individual 
cases. Yet they are in error as truly as are the 
former persons. 

Let us consider, first, the error of those who look 
upon whatever grading they know as necessarily 
and surely right. In some states, all elementary 
schools are organized upon the plan of a year in 
kindergarten and then nine years in nine grades, 
with forty weeks schooling to the year. In other 
states, all elementary schools are organized upon 
the plan of no kindergartens and eight years in 
eight grades with thirty-four weeks of school. In 
several cities and towns the elementary schools have 
seven years in seven grades. Assuming that first 
year high school work in all these states and cities 
is of about the same character, which is true, evi- 
dently some schools are graded unwisely. This is 
just as true of some pupils in every school. They 
are incorrectly graded because human nature errs 
so often. No two teachers would grade all pupils 
alike. If they did, it would be a sorry world for 
children. Variety of opinion is essential to freedom 
and to new opportunities. The wisest teachers 
grade, of course, most nearly with justice, which is 
fitness, but none is so wise as never to err. 

Appearance of Unfairness. The other error 
is that of regarding the attempt to grade as inhe- 
According 
to this view, which is held by some educators and 
actually controls the organization and classification 
of pupils in more than one city school system and 
in many rural schools, the only grading should be 
that of the reaction upon choice of the pupils them- 
selves. All the rooms and classes of the school, 
whether it be for ten pupils or for a thousand, are 
subject only to some limitation of members as, for 
example, fifty pupils to a class, to be open to any 
pupils as they may wish. The boy or girl attends 
what recitations, lectures or exercises he or she 
pleases. The theory behind this “free grading” is 
that each pupil knows best where he belongs and 
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will always take such courses as will really be most 
profitable to him. This is natural or spontaneous 
grading. Behind it is a philosophy of conduct and 
of life often termed “naturalistic.” It has ardent 
advocates among parents as well as among educa- 
tors. 

In many a district rural school when the new 
teacher comes some pupils insist upon taking this 
“reader” or that “arithmetic” that according to 
their own notion truly measures their own capa- 
bilities; and this irrespective of, and sometimes in 
defiance of, their records in school the previous 
term. That is a rare city school in which when a 
new term opens, there are not several pupils, backed 
by their parents, who urge claims of promotion be- 
yond the records of the past and the manifest 
probabilities of the present. 

Nevertheless, most educators and most parents 
are convinced that there should be deliberate and 
careful grading by the teachers of all the pupils. 
For this opinion and consequent practice, several 
reasons are offered. 

Exercise 35. In your opinion should the elemen- 
tary course be six or seven or eight or nine years 
in duration? Canvass your reasons and your ex- 
perience. 

Exercise 36. Did you ever know a pupil to be 
incorrectly graded. What happened then? Was 
he happy or unhappy? 

Exercise 3%. What has been your own experi- 
ence in being graded by your teachers rather than 
by yourself? . 

19. Necessity of Grading Due to Logic of 
Subjects. First, there is a necessity inherent in 
the subjects of the curriculum,—in the reading, the 
arithmetic, the grammar and everything else of the 
elementary school, and in the mathematics, the 
sciences, the languages and everything else of the 
high school and college——of knowing some facts 
and principles before other facts and principles can 
be understood. It is conceded that one may learn 
Latin before German or German before Latin, of 
course; or history before geography, or geography 
before history; or that one may learn Latin and 
German in the same period, and history and geog- 
raphy in the same period. But it can scarcely be 
denied that one cannot learn algebra before under- 
standing some arithmetic or Latin expeditiously 
before knowing something of one’s own native 
language. One cannot very well master percentage 
and interest before knowing the fundamental opera- 
tions in arithmetic. There is an order of topics 
and of processes in every subject that constitutes 
its logic. Those who disregard this order or logic 
flounder about in the subject until their “knowl- 
edge,” so-called, of it is but confusion worse con- 
founded a mental condition, perhaps more dangerous 
to right thinking and action in this field than sheer 
ignorance. For centuries, men, have been thinking 
and experimenting with the subjects of the curricu- 
lum until in reading, arithmetic, grammar and 
every thing else of the schools they have learned 
with approximate accuracy what the true order 
according to its logic of each is. They have then 
cut this succession of topics and processes into parts 
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known as “grades” or “years.” As best they could, 
they have arranged the grade of one subject with 
the appropriate grade of every other and have 
made a year’s or a term’s or a month’s program of 
studies accordingly. Let us speak of this phase of 
the matter frankly; educators are far more con- 
vinced as to what the true sequence of topics and 
processes in each subject is than we are of what 
parts of each subject should be studied with the 
parts of other subjects. Determining when a sub- 
ject should be introduced into the curriculum and 
when it should be finished is called “fixing the locus 
of the subject.” This technical term means simply 
deciding whether a subject should be studied by a 
boy for four years from ten-to fourteen years of 
age or for six years from eight to fifteen or per- 
haps for one year say the fifteenth year, or 
whatever is appropriate to his powers, interests 
and needs. lor example, most of us now believe 
that English grammar should be studied as such for 
only two years, these two being the last two years 
in the elementary school when the girls are about 
twelve to fourteen years of age and the boys are a 
year or so older. But others believe that it should 
be studied for three or four years in the elementary 
school, while a few would postpone all study of 
grammar till the first year in high school. 

Exercise 38. In what subjects is the inherent 
logic most plain? In what is it least plain? 

20. Necessity of Grading Due to Errors of 
Judgment of One’s Self. Second, all persons are 
likely to err in trying to place themselves anywhere 
and need advice, guidance and correction. Some 
think too well of themselves and try to undertake 
enterprises beyond their knowledge and industry. 
Others are too self-deprecatory and really under- 
rate themselvs. Now and then a pupil must be 
prodded and pushed into effort upon subjects that 
he calls “too hard.” Grading tries to place boys 
and girls where they can get the most for them- 
selves. Of course, we teachers make mistakes in 
grading ; but we make less mistakes than our pupils 
would make if they were left to themselves. We 
should take advice from parents; we should listen 
to our pupils. Sometimes, we unduly push frail 
girls in school; sometimes we unduly hinder big 
boys. But, in general, most of us believe that it 
is safer for educators to organize and to classify 
boys and girls than to let them run about and place 
themselves as they choose or fancy. 

Exercise 39. In your opinion, do we start chil- 
dren too late or too early in (a) arithmetic; (b) 
history; (c) science; (d) algebra? 

Exercise 40. In your opinion what kind of teach- 
ers make the fewest mistakes in grading pupils? 

(To be continued.) 


. 





State Superintendent T. H. Harris, of Louisiana, rec- 
ommends that all parish boards of education be abolished 
and that each Congressional district elect one board mem- 
ber to a state board that shall have absolute control of 
all schools and colleges of the state. This is centraliza- 
tion upon the ward plan. Louisiana has about as many 
school pupils as the City of Philadelphia. 
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PHYSICIAN AND EDUCATOR IN THE LIGHT 
OF MODERN PSYCHOLOGY | 


DR. GEORGE W. JACOBY 


The Psychic Disorders of Childhood 


When a physician is announced as a speaker at a 
meeting of educators, it is natural to assume the 
subject of his discourse will be remedial pedagogy. 
As a matter of fact it is my purpose to present for 
your consideration those psychic abnormalities of 
childhood which so often constitute the most difficult 
problems that pedagogy is called upon to solve. 

I should consider it time wasted to speak of the 
causes, symptoms and methods of treatment of the 
psychic disorders of childhood without at the same 
time bestowing attention upon their physiological 
and psychological foundations. Every building must 
have a solid base, and the science of remedial ped- 
agogy would indeed be a wavering structure were 
not those physiological and psychological principles 
which furnish the foundation for all pedagogy first 
clearly presented. No distinct dividing line can be 
drawn between health and disease. The normal and 
abnormal differ not in nature but in degree. An 
infinite number of gradations, which blend imper- 
ceptibly, one with another, exist between glowing 
health, exuberant strength and the final stage of 
some chronic, exhaustive disease. This may be 
said also of normal and abnormal children. 

It is always difficult, if not impossible, to state 
with certainty where, in the transitional stages, 
health ceases and disease begins. Subjective sensa- 
tions are by no means determinative. A person may 
feel most uncomfortable and yet be in good health. 
On the other hand, persons afflicted with disorders 
of the most vital functions may for a very long time 
not have the slightest subjective discomfort and, 
therefore, may believe themselves perfectly healthy. 
I would especially emphasize the fact that severe 
and incurable psychic disorders may take their 
course without disturbing a person’s feeling of well- 
being. The subjective feeling of illness, therefore, 
cannot serve as a means of determining whether in 
an individual case we are dealing with health or dis- 
ease. It might be said that the experience of the 
majority of persons is normal and what deviates 
from this standard is disease. But that even this 
is not correct becomes evident when we consider 
that we people of to-day do not match primitive 
mankind exactly in build nor in function, that an 
even greater contrast exists between the civilized 
man and one still living in a state of nature. Ner- 
vousness follows in the train of civilization; most 
members of civilized communities are what we are 
pleased to call “nervous,” while uncivilized man 
does not know what nervousness means. The 
question, therefore, arises, shall our judgment as to 
the existence ‘of health or disease be based upon the 
tule or upon the exception? Must we, under all 
circumstances, consider nervousness as pathological, 
or may we concede that it can be present in the 
normal individual? As you see, the problem is not 
a simple one. If we select two extremes, a strong 
and mentally alert child and a low-grade idiot, even 


the most superficial observer will at once recognize 
that the one is healthy and the other sick. 

Such a contrast, however, is not always afforded. 
In fact, all variations may be indiscernible, in which 
case it may be difficult to differentiate health and 
disease. What in one individual may still be a part 
of health, in another may already be an evidence 
of disease. A correct decision can be reached only 
by considering all individual peculiarities. At all 
events, we must cling to the fact that health and 
disease are not diametrically opposed, that the proc- 
esses of disease and the processes of health are 
analogous manifestations, and that for this rea- 
son there exists no absolute gage of health. The 
gage can be only a relative one and can be ob- 
tained only by a comparison with the average 
accomplishment of the human organism. Nor; 
mal and diseased manifestations of life take their 
course according to the same natural laws. Only 
the conditions are subject to alteration. It has been 
found that the majority of people are able to adapt 
themselves, within certain bounds, to the changes 
which take place in their conditions of life. The 
organism that possesses this adaptability is normal, 
while the one that is unable to maintain its equilib- 
rium of vital activity in the face of relatively insig- 
nificant injuries is “abnormal.” 


Variations from Type 


Possibly, you are astonished at these remarks, 
which apparently digress from the subject of my 
discourse. We shall soon see, however, that the 
question—what is normal and what is disease—is 
of fundamental significance not only in medicine 
but also in pedagogy. What raises the modern train- 
ing art so far above the older pedagogy is, first and 
foremost, the principle of individualization. The 
old schoolmasters knew only one mold, one adapted 
to the capabilities of the average child. When this 
mold could not produce the expected results, the 
children themselves were supposed to be refractory. 
If the supposed or actual obduracy could not be 
driven out of them even by means of the barbaric 
severity often resorted to, the schoolmaster’s wis- 
dom had come to its end, and the children were 
then looked upon as idiotic or incorrigible. At any 
rate, no one at that time recognized that pedagogy 
was in duty bound to occupy itself even with those 
children who deviated from the average type in con- 
ceptual and emotional life, and that education must 
try to influence the minds of such children by spe- 
cial methods, in order, if possible, to develop them 
into useful members of the community; in other 
words, that pedagogy must also have a therapeutic 
object. A decided change from the older. beliefs 
was brcught about by the discovery that psychic 
activity was inseparably bound up with bodily func- 
tions, more particularly with changes in the brain- 
cells, and that therefore disorders of psychic activ- 
ity were dependent upon bodily abnormalities. Ob- 
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servation has shown that frequently a previously 
existing mental torpidity improved astonishingly 
after operative removal of vegetations from the 
naso-pharynx, and that, therefore, the obstruction 
to the nasal respiration must have been the cause 
of the mental sluggishness. 


Physical Causes of Mental Deficiencies 


Furthermore, it had been noticed that after opera- 
tive removal of the thyroid gland a state of feeble- 
mindedness set in which was similar to that so 
characteristic of goitrous cretinism. Thus it be- 
came apparent that this form of feeble-mindedness 
must in some way be connected with the thyroid 
gland, which either was entirely absent, or, through 
goitrous hypertrophy, had become functionally in- 
active. This surmise was corroborated in a most 
surprising manner when it was found that the ad- 
ministration of animal thyroid glandular substance 
replaced the natural thyroid function and that quite 
regularly this treatment not only arrested the proc- 
ess of mental deterioration but brought about its 
retrogression. Further proof of the dependence 
of psychic processes upon bodily functions, under 
normal as well as under pathological conditions, 
was furnished by the fact that certain dispositions 
and qualities of the children were dependent upon 
hereditary influence. 

Especially was it shown beyond all peradventure 
by the experimental investigations of Mendel, a 
Catholic priest and a naturalist of the highest rank, 
that after the crossing of two species of plants or 
animals, differing in regard to a certain trait—for 
instance the color of the iris—the offspring of the 
first generation never showed a mixture of the 
parental traits, but always the trait belonging to 
one parent, while the corresponding trait of the 
other had apparently disappeared. The trait trans- 
mitted to the descendant Mendel called the “domi- 
nant” trait—that of the other parent, which had 
not been transmitted, the “recessive” one. In the 
descendants of the first generation there are thus 
present the traits common to both parents plus the 
dominating one. In the second generation a quar- 
ter of the descendants show the recessive charac- 
teristic, while three-quarters show the dominating 
one. In one-third of the individuals of the third 
generation the recessive trait, and in two-thirds, 
the dominating trait, may be recognized. Similarly, 
the recurrence of the qualities may be followed from 
generation to generation. If, therefore, in the 
course of generations, certain traits become trans- 
mitted as family peculiarities, while other traits 
disappear and afterward arise anew, this.is depend- 
ent not upon a play of chance but upon the most 
strictly ordered natural laws. 

When this is said, it immediately becomes plain 
that children with abnormal dispositions deserve 
compassion and not punishment. Their actions 
either are governed by the stress of inherited taint, 
or, through physical disease, their central nervous 
systems have been so affected that their psychic 
activities are forced into disordered channels. Such 


children are as little responsible for their psychic 
developmental inhibitions as they are for the arrest 
of their physical development. 


Psychic as well as 
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physical disorders are manifestations of life under 
abnormal conditions. Just as the treatment of 
bodily disease is directed toward the reéstablish- 
ment of the normal conditions of life, so also the 
cure of psychic disorders can be effected only by 
a removal of the injuries to the central nervous 
system, which constitute the abnormal condition. 
When, in consequence of permanent and irreparable 
organic changes, this can no longer be achieved, 
then such conditions must be established as will 
limit the injuries and minimize their influences. 
This is the province not of medicine alone but also 
of pedagogy. 


Interrelations of Health and Disease 


I am not inclined to look upon pedagogy and 
remedial pedagogy as two distinct and separate 
fields. While it may well be said that pedagogy 
deals only with normal and remedial pedagogy only 
with abnormal children, I would again lay stress 
upon the fact that there is no distinct boundary 
between health and disease, but that the one state 
gradually passes into the other. There are num- 
bers of people who are neither pronouncedly 
healthy nor pronouncedly sick. They stand in the 
border territory between health and disease, now 
being nearer to the abnormal and now nearer to 
the normal state. Relatively, they are healthy or 
sick—according to our conception of these terms. 
But if a sharp dividing line could be drawn, dis- 
ease could always be recognized only by a com- 
parison with the normal. The physiological and 
psychological laws that govern mental processes 
are the same for normal as for abnormal children, 
but these laws differ in their effect upon abnormal 
children according to the nature and degree of 
their developmental retardation. These disorders 
of development are caused by goitre, adenoid vege- 
tations, hydrocephalus, tumors of the brain, as well 


-as by other diseases of the conducting tracts and 


peripheral nerves. The educator, even when he 
busies himself solely with normal children, must 
recognize this fact in order that those children who 
are not adapted to the general instruction given to 
the majority of pupils, may be separated from 
them early and treated individually. 

For such children, the general or mass instruc- 
tion represents an overtaxation, and additional pro- 
nounced harm to their bodily and mental develop- 
ment. This is why pedagogy and remedial peda- 
gogy belong together, and why pedagogy in its 
extended sense cannot dispense with the help that 
the science of medicine is able to give. Physician 
and educator must endeavor, upon the common basis 
of physiological psychology, to bring about a proper 
consideration of the very indistinct transitions that 
exist between normal and abnormal children, and 
to adapt all pedagogic methods, so far as is possible, 
to the individual peculiarities and capabilities of 
the children, in order that they may develop in the 
manner shown us by Séguin, by Froebel and by 
Montessori. 


Place and Work of School Physicians 


The intimate relation existing between pedagogy 
and remedial pedagogy on the one hand, and be- 
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tween pedagogy and medicine on the other, has 
been recognized for a number of years by the in- 
stitution of school physicians. The latter have a 
double task to fulfill. Firstly, they must supervise 
the hygiene of the school. They must see that all 
factors that unfavorably influence the bodily and 
mental development of the children be eliminated. 
Such factors are particularly vitiated air, inadequate 
light, erroneously constructed seats and desks, un- 
cleanliness, overtaxation of the mind, and insuff- 
cient bodily exercise. While the influence of such 
continued injury upon normal children will neces- 
sarily be an interference with proper development, 
the effect upon the less resistant ones will be ot 
more serious nature. 

This brings us to the second task of the school 
physician, which is a prophylactic as well as a 
therapeutic one. A school organization may be 
hygienically adapted to the requirements of chil- 
dren of average endowment and healthy bodily 
functions, but for children in any way retarded, 
the so-called normal demands of this same organiza- 
tion will represent an over-burdening, under which 
they must in time break down. To prevent such 
over-taxation, with its deleterious results, to de- 
iermine the cause and degree of the child’s insuffi- 
ciency and to place such children under proper 
care and treatment, also form part of the school 
physician’s duties. 

That distinctly defective children and distinctly 
healthy children cannot be instructed together is 
self-evident. An adaptation of the instruction to 
the capabilities of the defective children would mean 
a retardation of the healthy ones. On the other 
hand, to adapt the instruction to the capabilities 
of the healthy child would entail neglect of the de- 
ficient ones. Even if the defective children were 
separated from those of their own age and in- 
structed together with younger children of their 
cwn intellectual level, the ill-effects could not be 
prevented. 

Inferior children are not always intellectually 
deficient. Their intelligence may even be above 
the average. Every day I see cases proving this. 
The problem, therefore, would not be solved even 
if the inferior child were transferred, in the one 
instance, to a lower class, in the other to a higher 
one than its actual number of years would warrant. 
It is, as I have stated, not a question of intellectual 
defect alone, but of an alteration in the entire mind, 
a change that involves now the intellect, now the 
emotion, and now the will, and that, in addition, 
always reacts more or less upon all the other psychic 
functions. For this reason the inferior child, 
whether more intelligent or less intelligent than 
other children of the same age, cannot go to school 
together with healthy children. The main difficulty, 
however, consists in recognizing the psychic altera- 
tions for what:they are. The defect may be so 
unnoticeable 2s to escape even the trained eye of 
the pedagog, and not infrequently the physician 
who has had no specialistic training will be de- 
ceived by the apparent normality. 

I could adduce a number of examples to show 
how such errors of diagnosis carry misfortune in 
their train. How often, for instance, does it occur 
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that hysterical or otherwise neuropathically tainted 
children, who, perhaps because of their vivacious- 
ness, are rather attractive, attend school for years 
to their own detriment and that of their comrades, 
until their inner bankruptcy becomes apparent. 
Such children lead strongly impulsive lives, lose 
their self-control as a result of the slightest provo- 
cation, and show their true nature. Had their 
failings been recognized from the beginning, their 
misfortunes might have been avoided. Again, how 
often do we see children who develop normally 
from birth and make good progress in school, but 
afterward become slothful, inattentive and inca- 
pable—and then, gradually and without apparent 
cause, demented. It cannot be expected that par- 
ents or teachers should be so well acquainted with 
the signs and course of dementia praecox, with 
which we are dealing in these cases, as to be able 
to recognize it in its early stages. Parents and 
teachers, therefore, will be inclined to look upon 
such children as normal and to ascribe the change 
in their natures to other causes, recognizing only 
too late that these pupils should have been re- 
moved from school long before and placed under 
specialistic care. On the other hand, children not 
infrequently give the impression of being intensely 
stupid and for that reason are debarred from the 
tuition given to others of their own age, while 
the supposed defect of intelligence is in reality a 
physical one, perhaps an obstruction to nasal res- 
piration, or a deficient action of the thyroid gland. 


Some Symptoms of Impaired Psychic Life 


Physiological or experimental psychology fur- 
nishes the most certain means of preventing such 
diagnostic errors. If we would individualize, if 
we would allow the child to develop in accordance 
with its own characteristics, if we would adapt the 
plan of instruction and training to the essential na- 
ture of the child, then, above all, we must find 
the key that will open to us an understanding of 
this individuality. The methods of examination 
furnished by modern psychology supply that’ key. 
With these we cannot only distinguish the healthy 
from the diseased, but also follow the numerous 
transitions from health to disease in all their de- 
tail. A constant symptom of impaired psychic re- 
sistance is rapid brain fatigue. A healthy child 
will tire after a certain amount of exertion, but 
given the same amount of work, the psychically 
defective child fatigues much more rapidly or to 
a much greater extent than does the healthy one. 
This is so even when the intellect and perceptual 
capabilities are apparently unaffected. 

We can easily demonstrate this by means of 
perimetry. Assuming the organs of special sense 
—the sensory nerves and the sensory brain cen- 
ters—of a child to be normal, we know that the 
child must be able to fixate an object that appears 
in its visual field and to derive a positive impres- 
sion from it. In other words, it must be able to 
apperceive the visual perception. When the child 
is rested, the visual impression will reach its con- 
sciousness sooner than when the child is tired. 
Perimetry means a measurement of the visual field. 
It is carried out in a simple manner as follows: 
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One eye of the child is bound up; with the other 
the child must fixate a point marked upon the 
blackboard. From the edge of the blackboard a 
piece of colored chalk is moved toward the point 
which the child is fixating. As soon as the child 
sees the chalk it must say “now.” The point 
reached by the chalk at that moment is marked. 
Then the chalk is moved in a similar manner upon 
the opposite side of the board from the periphery 
towards the center. When this action has been 
repeated ten to twelve times in various directions, 
from right to left, from left to right, from above 
cownward, and from below upward, always, how- 
ever, in the direction from the periphery towards 
the point first marked for the child to fixate with 
its one open eye, the various places at which the 
child has perceived the colored chalk are connected 
by means of a continuous line. Thus we obtain a 
circular or elliptical figure representing the visual 
field of the one eye. That eye is then bound up 
and a perimetric examination is made of the other. 
The result is a similar circular or elliptical figure, 
which, however, lies upon the other side of the 
board, the side corresponding to the eye that is 
being examined. When the perimetric examination 
is undertaken at the beginning of a lesson and re- 
peated after the lesson has been finished, a restric- 
tion of the visual field will be revealed. After the 
lesson, when the child is more or less fatigued, 
and when, in consequence, nerve conduction and 
apperceptional capability are retarded, the colored 
chalk must be moved nearer to the fixation point 
before it will be recognized by the child. The cir- 
cular or elliptical figure, therefore, becomes nar- 
rower. When such perimetric examinations have 
been made of a number of children before and 
after an instruction period, certain average meas- 
ures are obtained that represent the visual field 
of normal children in a state of rest and in a state 
of fatigue. 

Now it is quite possible for inferior children to 
have a normal visual field early in the day; but 
under the stress of the same amount of work as 
has been done by their normal companions, they 
will tire more rapidly, and will show a greater 
restriction of the visual fields—or, what amounts 
to the same thing, the normal restriction of the 
visual field will take place in them much sooner 
—that is, after a much smaller amount of work. 
Usually, however, deficient children will have a 
smaller visual field from the beginning, which fact 
of itself is evidence of a slower nerve conduction, 
of reduced apperceptional capacity, of lessened 
powers of resistance, and of a greater exhaustability 
of the brain. Naturally, I am always assuming 
that no sensory defect, especially no visual dis- 
order, is present, for only under such a condition 
is it possible that sense-impressions can be per- 
ceived with proper clearness and precision. When 
the ‘light-conduction, sound-conduction, etc., are 
interrupted, the corresponding sense-impressions, 
of course, cannot be transmitted to the brain. Also, 
when the sensory centers in the brain are de- 
stroyed, but the sensory conducting tracts pre- 
served, no perception can take place. Such percep- 


tion as we have described is possible only where 
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both sensory conducting tracts and sensory centers 
are present. The distinguishing mark between nor- 
mal and deficient children, however, is not the per- 
ceptional but the apperceptional power. In the 
psychic deficiencies of lesser degree it takes longer 
for the children to comprehend the significance of 
a sensory impression. In the severe grades of 
dementia no apperceptional capability whatsoever 
exists. By this | mean that such individuals either 
are not at all conscious of a positive sensory im- 
pression, or they are not able to establish the con- 
nection between the sensory impression and other 
concepts, sensory perceptions and memory pictures, 
that forms the basis for all mental activity. 


Various Tests of Ability 


The degree of retardation of nerve-conduction 
and apperceptional power may also be established 
by a test of the reaction time. The period that 
elapses between the stimulation of the sensory nerve 
and the conscious sensory perception may be accu- 
rately measured by the aid of an electrical appa- 
ratus. by this means, also, may be registered the 
time elapsing between a sensory perception and 
the production of a movement of defense resulting 
from a transfer to the motor tracts, as, for in- 
stance, when the hand is withdrawn after a finger 
has been pricked with a pin. An excitation of the 
nerve tract is conducted with an average rapidity 
of forty meters per second. If, for instance, a 
place on the surface of the body one meter dis- 
tant from the brain be pricked with a needle, one- 
fortieth of a second would elapse before the sen- 
sation of pain would be apperceived. If we esti- 
mate the time required for a transfer of the sen- 
sation from the sensory to the motor ganglia in 
the brain, for the release of the motor impulse 
and for its conduction to the corresponding muscles, 
as being two-fortieths of a second, the entire time 
that would elapse between. the excitation of the 
sensory nerve and the excitation and contraction 
of the muscles would be about three-fortieths of 
a second. This represents the reaction time during 
a state of mental alertness. During a state of 
fatigue the time is somewhat longer. From the 
reaction time may be deduced conclusions similar 
to those which we have been able to derive from 
perimetry. 

We have heard that the mere existence of a 
restriction of the visual field does not prove the 
brain is easily fatigued, for this restriction occurs 
in normal individuals as well; but in deficient chil- 
dren this exhaustibility is proven by the earlier oc- 
currence of the restriction, or by a restriction to 
a greater extent than is the case in normal in- 
dividuals. Nor is an abnormal exhaustibility of 
the brain proved solely by a retardation of nerve- 
conduction and apperceptional power, for the re- 
action time becomes greater in normal individuals 
when they are fatigued; but the abnormality is 
proved by the fact that the reaction time in phy- 
chically defective children drags far beyond the 
normal measure. In a state of marked dementia, 
it is even possible that the excitation—let us say 
the pin prick—may not be perceived at all, and, 
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EN ROUTE DEPARTMENT 


Europe and Summer School 


Are you denying yourself a trip to Europe be- 
cause conscience tells you that you ought to take 
a course at a summer school ? 

Why not do both? A summer course at one 
of the Swiss universities, traveling expense in- 
cluded, will cost you little more than a course at 
one of the big universities in our own land. 

Last year two of our readers actually tried this 
plan, and one of them has written us a detailed 
account of their summer. 

Certainly it sounds like a delightful combination 
of pleasure and profit. 


ALPS AND A SUMMER SCHOOL 
By Atice Lawton 


“Let’s go to Europe this summer!” Nell looked 
up meditatively from the pile of letters, circulars 
and pamphlets with which she had surrounded her- 
self after dinner and spoke as casually as though 
she were suggesting that we go to the theatre, 
second balcony seats, of course! 

“To Europe!’ I echoed; then severely, “Nell, 
have you forgotten that we decided definitely to 
go to summer school this year? We both need 
it, we really must go.” 

I spoke as virtuously and firmly as possible and 
resolutely turned my eyes away from the gayly 
illustrated literature that she was thrusting to- 
wards me. I had no idea what wild scheme she 
might have in mind. Nell is rather given to fan- 
tastic ideas and she is crazy for adventures, though 
sometimes she is a bit disappointing about those 
that I propose. 

“No, I haven’t forgotten our plan,” she replied 
composedly, “but we didn’t decide where to go, 
and why shouldn’t we go to summer school in 
Europe? There are some fine holiday courses given 
over there and wouldn’t it be fun to go to a foreign 
university?” | 

“It would indeed,” I assented a trifle dubiously, 
“but where would you go? To Cambridge, or to 
Oxford? You know we said that the next time 
we went abroad we would not go to England but 
would spend all our time in a chosen section of 
the Continent.” 

“That is precisely what I am proposing to do,” 
she returned: “Let’s spend the summer in Switzer- 
land and take a six weeks’ course at one of the 
universities there and get in some good walking 
trips and mountain climbing. What do you say 
to that?” 

“Tt sounds enchanting, of course, but just think 
of the expense,” I protested weakly. 

“But it won’t be much more expensive than tak- 
ing a good course at Harvard or Columbia and 
going to a sea-shore hotel for two weeks as we 
had planned,” Nell rejoined quickly. Then, pull- 
ing her chair over beside mine, she spread out 
some of her circulars before me. 

“As I was going past the Swiss Information 
3ureau this afternoon, it occurred to me to go in 


and ask about a trip to Switzerland, and when I 
said that I could not go this year because I must 
go to summer school, they told me of the fine 
summer courses over there. Of course everyone 
knows that Switzerland is famous for its educa- 
tional advantages. And just think of living and 
studying right among the Alps! Doesn't it fairly 
take your breath away ?” 

“Tt does,” I admitted. I always like to think 
things over carefully before deciding anything, for 
I hate to keep changing my mind and be jeered at. 
So I took up the first paper and began to read it. 

“Do hurry up and choose,” urged Nell; “I have 
already made up my mind where I want to go. 
See, here are some pictures and a lovely big map,” 
and she spread them all out before me. 

The first circular proclaimed the attractions of 
Neuchatel, on the lake of that name. There was 
an excellent summer course of eight weeks offered 
for twelve dollars with about four dollars extra 
for an additional list of conferences. 

“That’s a particularly good place for scientists,” 
quoth Nell learnedly, “because they have a fine 
natural history collection that Agassiz founded 
and there’s a prehistoric sepulchre that somebody 
discovered among some lake dwellings nearby. But 
just see how far away the snow mountains are! 
What is the use of going to Switzerland if there 
aren’t a lot of nice snow Alps sitting around right 
underfoot waiting to be climbed!” 

I knew that Neuchatel was not Nell’s choice, 
but it must be wonderful for people who are in- 
terested in natural history, as she generously ob- 
served. 

Next we considered the University of Geneva. 

“Oh, Rousseau was born here, wasn’t he?” I 
exclaimed, “and Calvin lived here, too!” 

“Not in the university,” corrected Nell, who is 
distressingly literal at times. 

The six weeks’ course offered here seemed par- 
ticularly good; the fee was $8 with $1.20 for each 
of the special practice classes offered in addition. 
Delightful recreation—walking, mountain-climbing 
and boat trips—was arranged for the students. I 
had always wanted to go to Geneva since I was 
a little girl and my father had brought me a pretty 
silver watch from there. 

“And to think of visiting Voltaire’s home at 
Ferney and of living right under the shadow of 
Mont Blanc and the Mer de Glace!” I was con- 
tinuing, but Nell interrupted me by handing over 
still another prograin and spreading a series of 
most bewitching views of Lausanne and the upper 
end of Lake Geneva before me. Then she began 
to tell how Lausanne is one of the best known of 
Swiss educational centers ; how the quaint, quiet old 
town is perched high above the lake mists; of what 
wonderful places there are nearby to visit,—the 
famous old castle of Chillon, Montreux, Vevey, 
the ancient cathedral. And this really was the 
best course of all offered, that is, according to our 
tastes. It lasted for six weeks, there were about 
sixteen classes a week, with a tuition fee of forty 
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francs or eight dollars and a number of special 
conferences for a very small sum in addition. 

“T’ve heard of just the loveliest pension there— 
do say you will go—and I’ll write to-night for 
rooms. Oh, do,” and Nell began stroking my hair 
in her most cajoling fashion—she says it makes 
me almost purr. 

We went to Lausanne and to the pension that 
Nell’s friend had recommended. But before that 
we studied up ways and means very thoroughly. 
Neither of us had a flourishing bank account but we 
were young and believed in enjoying life without 
being too much bothered by the shadow of a “rainy 
day.” 

We decided to spend about eight weeks in Eu- 
rope—that, with a week for passage each way 
would just fill out our ten weeks’ vacation—of 
course, Nell and I are teachers. We decided to 
travel as. we had before on a small, one-class. 
steamer, this time direct to Havre. We bought our 
tickets straight through to Paris, second class by 
train. There we had a wonderful ten days of sight- 
seeing and we found accommodations in a very 
comfortable, modest little hotel near the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts at the moderate rate of $1.50 a day. 
Later we paid seventy cents a day for our room 
and took our meals at the fascinating little restau- 
rants which we discovered. 

Second class fare to Lausanne cost us $9, and 
it was a very pleasant journey. Almost before we 
could realize it we were settled in two bright, airy 
rooms overlooking the beautiful blue lake, the won- 
derful snow-crowned mountains beyond, and nearer, 
the vineyards trailing down almost to the very lake 
shore. Right at our feet lay the rose-dotted garden, 
high above the street, where we spent many hours 
reading and studying. 

The summer school proved to be most interesting 
as well as instructive and entertaining. We were 
both French students and to study contemporaneous 
history and French history in French, as well as 
French literature, phonetics, diction and grammar 
here was delightful and profitable. We worked 
hard and felt, at the end of the summer that our 
time had been well spent. 

Classes began at eight o’clock in the morning, 
and at first we struggled hard to be on time. Later, 
however, when we discovered that the professor in 
charge of the first hour never appeared until twenty 
minutes past eight, we began to eat our breakfast 
a little more leisurely. We entered heartily into 
the student life, joined the singing class, went on 
the mid-week promenades led by various profes- 
sors to places of interest round about, and on the 
all-day Saturday climbing excursions. Also each 
of us bought an “abonnement” which gave us many 
delightful trips on the lake steamers for a very 
moderate sum. One happy afternoon we spent ex- 
ploring the Castle of Chillon where we had gone by 
boat in company with our fellow-students. 

We had taken the precaution to get passports 
before leaving home, and these proved quite useful, 
for the Swiss have a way of demanding such docu- 
ments. Foreigners have to get permits if they 
wish to remain in town more than two weeks. We 
deposited our passports with the chief of police 
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and paid sixty cents each for the permits which 
a gendarme brought around a little later. 

The summer passed all too swiftly and we did 
not do nearly all the things that we had planned. 
Still we had had the study that we craved and the 
walks and an exhilarating bit of mountain climbing. 
Except for the hours in the classrooms we had 
almost lived out of doors. Very reluctantly we 
settled ourselves in the train, were whirled back 
to Paris, on to Havre, and sailed for home. 

Our beautiful summer had cost us a little over 
two hundred and fifty dollars. We had set aside 
eighty-four dollars for our eight weeks’ stay at a 
dollar and a half a day, but it did not cost us quite 
as much as that. In the pension at Lausanne we 
paid but a dollar and ten cents a day. Our fares 
amounted to about twenty-five dollars and we al- 
lowed ourselves as much more for incidentals and 
souvenirs. Our summer school tuition and the few 
books that we were obliged to buy took fifteen 
dollars more and our steamship passage both ways 
cost us one hundred and ten dollars. 

“As for money,” quoth Nell, looking up from 
her account book the day before we landed, “we 
would have spent very nearly as much if we had 
stayed at home and we wouldn’t have had nearly 
so much inspiration nor such a splendid change and 
rest even though we were going to school. The 
invigorating mountain air had blown the cobwebs 
out of our brains and we were ready to take up 
the year’s work and make a success of it.” 





The sensational newspapers are not always wrong. 
One such paper in Chicago sent a reporter with a witness 
of reputation to visit a board member who has been an 
unflagging enemy of the city school superintendent and 
presented the man with a sixth-grade examination paper 
in arithmetic. The “educator” was challenged to write 
the answers then and there as a task of his competence 
to pass upon the merits of the course of study. He re- 
plied that he could answer it, of course, but would not, 
equally of course! School politics are as keen as ever in 
Chicago. 

Cost of Living in Springfield, Illinois 

The School Mistress’ club have estimated that the fol- 
lowing is a very conservative statement of the cost of 
living in Springfield for one year: 


BES N aN RUN AUSONA Gg ssn Gein SSeS oo saith Dbiavsi « Melee ee $360 
REE ae Cerin taut SeenON ewe outst mines aa oleioe es 52 
ROUEN areata ilar ee ath hence Ty EI tm ae gui” Pak irra 16 
Capek OE BOR ey nC Te eR ee RRND 200 
ONE EON RRB 3 kL ert ee UA ies ice teal ek ol aaa 75 
eS Oh A hae SR RS ogee aan ney we re Pe pera 10 
SCRE SiC NEM RNNNE 0c ro> as Ga igo fats alge a's patria aby SOR 120 
CSIRO) NG KRATHRES: 605s s.cns i shod s Kbew daeeyaese 20 
ROOT Oy ERI Es el econ Se cane enc Spas ee 20 

URN res 2 rig ae Sate Mirae eerie otc ncc bie eee $873 


The total value of property devoted to common schools, 
according to the last fiscal tabulations, amounted to $1,221,- 
695,730. Moneys were expended upon the common schools 
in that year to the total of $446,726,929. The number of 
pupils enrolled in the common schools was 18,035,118 
and the average attendance daily was 12,871,980. 


The committee of the House of Representatives that 
is considering the question of a national university had 
an amusing session over the proposition that no one 
should be admitted to it unless already possessed of the 
master’s degree. Those who do not know Congress may 
be astounded to know that if there should be a national 
university, everything concerning it would be open to de- 
bate, from the price of coal shovels to the salary of the 
president, charter or no charter. 
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PHYSICIAN AND EDUCATOR IN THE 
LIGHT OF MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 


(Continued from page 200) 


therefore, no reaction whatsoever takes place—or 
it occurs purely reflexly, without the interven- 
tion of consciousness and will, and then the de- 
fense movement is not only slow but even inappro- 
priate. The child has no definite sensation of pain, 
and with its eyes bound up is unable to specify 
the seat of excitation. The reaction there consists 
in a movement of defense against the general sen- 
sation of displeasure. 

In a similar manner, the esthesiometer is used for 
measuring the reduced sensibility of the skin caused 
by fatigue of the brain. The two points of the in- 
strument now more and now less separated from one 
another are placed upon the cheek, in order to deter- 
mine what amount of separation is required to have 
the two stimuli perceived as a single one. The 
child’s power of distinguishing the two points of the 
instrument becomes lessened with an increased de- 
gree of fatigue. A rested child will be able to dis- 
tinguish them as separate points when they are a 
much smaller distance apart than is required for a 
tired child. The degrees of fatigue are thus indi- 
cated in millimeters, according to the amount of sep- 
aration between the points of the instrument and the 
time when the two impressions seem to be fused into 
cne. In this experiment also, assuming the separa- 
tion of the points of the instrument to be the same, 
we find that psychically deficient children are able 
to differentiate the two points quite as well as their 
normal comrades. We should, however, always con- 
sider that all these psychic methods of investigation 
are of value only when the conditions are equal. 
The results obtained from them can lay claim to 
reliability only when they furnish a reply to the 
question, “How much have the different children 
become fatigued with the same amount of work?” 
The fact, therefore, that no difference can be found 
in the children before the commencement of a les- 
son proves nothing. 

But, as a rule, even when the children are fresh 
and rested, the divergence of the points of the zesthe- 
siometer must be greater, in order to be perceived 
by the psychically deficient child as two distinct stim- 
uli, than is the case when the test is made upon a 
normal child. On the other hand, the greater 
fatigue of the deficient child would become apparent 
by the fact that an even greater separation of the 
points of the instrument, one that is apperceived 
by its normal comrade as two sensations, seems to 
it to be fused into a single sensation. The conse- 
quence of this rapid fatigue upon psychically infe- 
rior children is that they are unable to concentrate 
their attention for any length of time upon a specific 
object. - For this reason, a clear conception of the 
object is not secured, or, to use Wundt’s term, it 
is not “apperceived.” The brains of normal and 
efficient persons, adults as well as children, also tire, 
and then they no longer concentrate their attention, 
and are unable to apperceive any further sensory 
impressions. In them, however, this state arises 
only after much greater effort—a difference that 
must not be lost sight of. 
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Varieties of Psychic Feebleness 

Wundt, of Germany, classifies psychically de- 
ficient children according to their powers of apper- 
ception. Upon the lowest plane are the idiots, want- 
ing in all power of thought. Then come the im- 
beciles, of whom poverty of thought is character- 
istic, and who, although they do perceive sensory 
impressions, are unable to impress upon them the 
necessary clearness and distinctness. Closest to the 
normal children are the higher grade of feeble- 
minded (the morons), in whom a degree of apper- 
ceptional weakness may be recognized, in so far as 
they are incapable of logical thought. 

Another means of separating the psychically effi- 
cient from the inferior children and of classifying 
the latter has been adopted by Binet and Simon. 
The underlying idea of this method is a test of the 
intelligence by means of carefully selected questions 
that correspond to the conceptual power of the vari- 
ous ages of the children. Naturally, in this pro- 
ceeding, it is also a question of average values that 
ioe been derived from numerous observations of 
children of the same age. Binet and Simon, for in- 
stance, call a ten-year-old child normal when it is 
able to answer those questions which experience 
teaches us can be answered by the majority of ten- 
year-old children. In such an intelligence test, how- 
ever, we may find that the child under examination 
is farther advanced than other children of its own 
age, but what we find more frequently is that it has 
remained behind that stage. If a ten-year-old child 
is able to answer the questions adapted to the con- 
ceptual power of twelve-year-old children, then its 
Binet-age is twelve years. When, however, it can 
answer only such questions as correspond to the 
average intelligence of eight-year-old children, then 
it is classified, according to its Binet-age, as an eight- 
year-old child. The Binet-age designates the grade 
of intelligence. This may be higher than that which 
corresponds to the child’s actual age, but more fre- 
quently is lower. Through comparison with the 
average level of the various ages in the normal 
course of development of intelligence, we are en- 
abled, therefore, by this method to determine by 
how many years an individual is retarded or ad- 
vanced, and, finally, which ones must be classified 
as idiots, imbeciles or feeble-minded. As a matter 
of fact, this method is so rapid and so certain that 
a trained psychologist will, by its aid, be able within 
forty minutes to determine a child’s intellectual 
grade and to do so with a precision that otherwise 
could be reached only by years of close observation. 

Certain explanatory remarks must yet be added. 
In the intelligence test, it is less a question of the 
recognition of the knowledge a child possesses than 
of the recognition of its mental capabilities. A 
child, through pure technical memory, may have 
acquired a certain sum of knowledge and neverthe- 
less be mentally restricted. On the other hand, it 
is possible that a child of normal or even super- 
normal intelligence, not having had an opportunity 
to learn, may possess but a very limited number of 
facts. Hence the questions, above all, must be di- 
rected toward testing the power of observation, the 
capability of understanding, and the measure of log- 
ical thought. 
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In the course of time, Binet has recognized cer- 
tain defects connected with the system of questions 
originally constructed by him and has accordingly 
altered them. The entire value of the Binet test is 
dependent upon the manner in which the questions 
are asked. Goddard, who has had an extraordi- 
narily large experience in the use of the Binet test, 
ascribes the failures noted now and then to the in- 
experience of the teacher. Thus, for instance, he 
considered it entirely wrong, in showing lines of 
various lengths or figures of various sizes, to ask the 
child, ‘“‘Which is the longer line?” or “Which is the 
larger figure?” for possibly the child has not even 


| recognized that the lines are of various lengths or 


| that the figures vary in size. 


Or, when the child 


| 1s shown a picture that represents farmers sowing 
| seeds, the inexperienced teacher is likely to ask, 


3) 


“What are the persons upon this picture doing 


| when he should ask, “What do you see upon this 


| picture?” 


Through the incorrect manner of ques- 


| tioning, the child’s attention is perhaps directed to 
'a special feature of the picture that otherwise it 


would not have observed. Thus, it may happen that 


| the intelligence of the examined child, its Binet age, 


will be over-estimated. We must not suggest any- 
thing to the child but must await the observations 
that it makes of its own initiative, the conclusions 
that it draws for itself. This is of fundamental 
significance in the Binet test. Moreover, it is im- 


| portant to consider the time the child requires ‘o an- 
_ swer the questions asked. 


To this de Sanctis particularly has called atten- 


| tion. Two children of the same age may answer the 


| takes twice as long as the other. 


same questions equally correctly, but the one child 
Accordingly, the 


| two children should be assigned to different intel- 


lectual grades. Finally, let us not overlook the fact 
that questioning alone is not everything. It is true 
that the questions with their answers do enable us 
to form a correct judgment in regard to the grade 
of the child’s intelligence, but, as we know, the 
grade of intelligence is not the only decisive char- 
acteristic to distinguish the psychically normal from 
the psychically deficient child. 


Difficult Cases to Diagnose 


A precocious but neuropathic child may not only 
be equal in intelligence of companions of its own 
age, but under certain circumstances it may even 
surpass them. Its Binet-age, therefore, would be 
that of its age of life, if not even greater. But such 
a child should be looked upon as inferior, as psy- 
chically deficient. Binet himself has recognized the 
inadequacy of his method in this regard. He, there- 
fore, recommends that the intelligence test be sup- 
plemented by determining the degree of exhausti- 
bility of the brain: For this purpose he has the 


| children fixate a moving burning candle, measures 
| the reaction time between nerve stimulation and 


muscular contraction, repeats the examination after 


| the child has become fatigued in consequence of 
| special work, and, therefore, in general, does the 
| same as that which is done when perimetry, zsthe- 


siometry, or other tests are employed. 


There are still other psychic methods of examina- © 


tion that, however, are not so serviceable and for 
this reason are not so much used. I have sought to 
explain the significance that physiological or experi- 
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mental psychology bears to pedagogy and to medi- 
cine. Psychology is the connecting link between the 
educator and the physician. And still more: It is 
the common basis upon which physicians and edu- 
cators are able to understand one another and to co- 
operate effectively. Without the psychology of 
childhood, it is impossible so to appreciate the indi- 
vidual peculiarities of the children, that any plan of 
instruction and training would be adapted to their 
individual requirements. But let us be on our 
guard against the one-sidedness that assumes all sal- 
vation to be dependent upon any one psychic method 
of examination. The methods of examination that 
I. have mentioned amplify one another. Counter 
tests with one method will control the results ob- 
tained by another. We should not confine ourselves 
to any one method of examination, but make use of 
them all. 
Individualizing Education 

The first pedagog who successfully applied the 
principle of individualization was Seguin. With- 
out doubt, the fact that he was not only educator but 
also physician has contributed much to the influence 
that he was able to exert. Séguin thoroughly under- 
stood the dependence of psychic phenomena upon 
physical functions. For him there existed no an- 
tithesis between health and disease, but he started 
from the premise, “so many children, so many ano- 
malies.” He did not inactively wait for the develop- 
ment of a greater intelligence but made use of the 
child’s most elementary vital manifestations, for the 
development of the understanding and of the will. 
Séguin’s rules of training are based not upon any 
preconstructed model but upon individual treat- 
ment. He does not give special directions but only 
general measures, leaving it to the intelligence of the 
educator to find the correct means in each special 
case. Had Séguin had at his command the aid that 
modern psychology can furnish, he would have been 
far better able to individualize and to adapt his 
rules of training to individual conditions. Then his 
successes would certainly have been far greater. 
The same, I would say, is true of Froebel. These 
two equally prominent pedagogs, as a matter of fact, 
were not active in the same field, for Séguin’s time 
was’ taken up almost exclusively with the feeble- 
minded, while Froebel devoted his attention entirely 
to normal children, but one common thought con- 
stituted the basis for all their work and this was 
that the individuality of the child should not be 
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forced into any one mold, but should be allowed to 
develop without restraint. Speaking in this sense, 
I maintain that Séguin and Froebel’s activities 
would have been far more productive could they 
have been based upon the results that modern 
psychology has given us. 

Mme. Montessori was more fortunate in this re- 
gard. She has had at her command everything of 
modern knowledge that Séguin and Froebel lacked, 
and she has, therefore, been able to accomplish more 
in individualization. Her ruling principle is to keep 
the child free from every restraint and in no way 
to dominate it. The child should discover every- 
thing of-its own accord, and for this reason should 
be allowed to occupy itself with an object as long 
as it pleases. When it has investigated this object 
in all details and has obtained a clear idea of it, 
then of its own will the child will turn to something 
else. The development of sensory activity is Mon- 
tessori’s chief concern. As a matter of fact, she 
has obtained most remarkable results by allowing 
the child’s spirit of investigation unbounded 
freedom. 

By means of self-occupation, which is not inaugu- 
rated but merely controlled by the teacher, and in 
which the children, by aid of the instruction mate- 
rial, themselves correct the mistakes they have made, 
the activity of the sensory organs becomes so per- 
fected and the circle of ideas so extended that nor- 
mal children of from four to five years of age have 
been made perfectly able to compete with older chil- 
dren who had already been in school for some time, 
and defective children have been made able to com- 
pete with normal ones of the same age. 

All this shows how important it is to allow the 
child to develop in accordance with its individuality. 
This individuality, however, we recognize by the aid 
of physiologic-psychologic methods of examination 
that indicate to us where to start in each child’s case 
with our plans of training and instruction, and how 
much work we may demand of it without incurring 
any risk of overburdening it. Psychology, however, 
also discloses pathological peculiarities that, in other 
circumstances, might remain unobservable. It re- 
veals the ways in which such pathological pecul- 
iarities arise and indicates the means by which they 
may be kept within bounds, if not entirely elim- 
inated. It teaches us to bring out of every child 
all that its individual endowment will permit, no 
matter whether the child is more or less intelligent 
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| 
or frankly feeble-minded. It shows us how we may | 
increase the efficiency of children not by forcing 
them or inciting them by means of artificial stimuli, 
but solely by adapting the methods of tuition to their | 
individual peculiarities and thus enhancing their 
capability of learning. Finally, psychology calls | 
our attention to every error in training, instructing 
us through measurements of fatigue that all prog- | 
ress effected at the expense of a brain exhaustion is | 
really not advancement but retrogression. | 


THE ERROR OF SPECULATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


“By their fruits ye shall know them.” How | 
wretched were the results obtained by that older 
speculative psychology which, in part, still maintains 
a grip upon the pedagogy of the present! And how | 
great has been the success of pedagogic efforts since | 
physiological or experimental psychology has united 
pedagogy and medicine in one common aim. It is 
the physician who says, “This child cannot learn 
properly because it suffers from an organic brain | 
defect; it must be taken from school and placed 
under proper institutional treatment. That child | 
does not progress because it is insufficiently nour- | 
ished, that one because it has adenoids or an en- | 
iargement of the thyroid gland, and this one because 
its hearing is defective. When their trouble has 
been removed,” the physician adds, “these children | 
may take part in the general instruction.” A diffi- 
cult problem still remains to be solved in regard 
to those children designated as psychopathic or con- | 
stitutional inferiors. These do not manifest the | 
slightest disorder of intelligence, but they have | 
brought with them into the world as an evil heritage | 
a liking for drink, a tendency to sexual aberration, 
an aversion to work or a proclivity for lying and 
thieving. It is they who in later life fi!l our prisons 
and our almshouses. These children do not belong 
in the public school, nor even in the auxiliary classes 
recently organized in most large cities for the more | 
or less deficient; nor can such children be received 
in the institutions founded especially for epileptics 
or for idiots. They belong in special institutions 
which as yet do not exist—at any rate, not for the 
impecunious. Private institutions there are in plenty, 
but on account of their cost they are adapted to the 
care of comparatively few psychopathic inferior 
children. 

The time has come for the community to recog- 
nize its duty, and, with public funds, to establish in- 
stitutions for the psycopathic inferiors. In such mat- 
ters, we should not ask what will the establishment 
of such institutions cost, but what will the cost be if 
they are not established. Certainly the criminal 
tendencies of psychopathic children could be mate- 
rially curtailed by training and education in such 
institutions. Habits could be inculcated that would 
turn many of them into unselfish, industrious and 
useful human beings. Then there would be little 
further need for reformatories for the improvable 
or prisons for the unimprovable psychopaths. 





VALUE OF WISE EXPERIMENT 


Much still remains to talk about. I would like 
especially to discourse upon the many psychopathic 
abnormalities of childhood that might be avoided 
if the training intended to benefit the child could 
be instituted before its birth. This means that none 
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but healthy parents can produce healthy children, | 


and that only parents who themselves are properly 
disciplined can train their children in a proper 
manner. I should also like to show how early en- 
lightenment of the adolescent generation can restrict 
alcoholism and sexual aberration, the two factors 
ihat count for most in the hereditary transmission 
of inadequacies of the nervous system, and how by 
this means bodily and mental degeneration may be 
counteracted and a gradual improvement of the 
race inaugurated. But I trust that I have made clear 
that the psychological method is the one best capable 
of successfully discovering the actually existing and 
the future problems of pedagogy. Physiological 
psychology occupies a place in pedagogy similar to 
that held in medicine by the microscope and chem- 
ical reactions. It operates with the same precision. 

This is proven by experiment. The test of every 
hypothesis is the experiment. Assuming that by the 
aid of perimetry, of the Binet-Simon test, etc., cer- 
tain facts pertaining to the child’s mind may be 
established, then we should perceive that when the 


conditions of the experiment continue the same, the | 
resultant facts must be the same every time the | 


experiment is made. This is actually the case, and 


in this manner the experiment that has served to | 


investigate. psychology in every direction has cast 
light into the darkest recesses of the child’s mental 
life. While formerly many of the child’s powers 
remain undiscovered, to-day they are brought to 
light and developed; and while formerly we tried 
to force a child to give up something that it did 
not possess, to-day we protect it and surround it 
with all possible safeguards. Science is interna- 
tional. The aims that move investigators of all 
countries are the same. And one of these aims is 
pedagogic reform by means of physiologic psychol- 
ogy. Thus the study and knowledge of the child’s 
mentality, in all its stages of transition, from the 
evidently healthy to the evidently diseased, unite 
physicians and educators throughout the world. 





Teachers throughout the South as well as educators of 
the whole country will be interested in learning of the 
open.ng of the Central Teachers College of the South. 
This is the first institution of this kind ever established in 
the South. There has been much demand for such an 
institution. Teachers of the South have formerly had to 
travel long distances at great expense to get such train- 
ing as George Peabody College for Teachers will give 
them right at their doors. 

In a number of respects this Teachers College will dif- 
fer from the teachers colleges of New York and Chicago. 
It will offer training of a much more practical nature and 
give special attention to the vocational and industrial 
— in addition to the usual educational and pedagogical 
ines. 

The location is in the very heart of the South; but it 
is not so far South as to forb:d the attendance of many 
teachers from the more northern states. 

The first opening of George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers will be June 25th, when a six weeks’ Summer Session 
will be gin. Already several large fireproof buildings are 
nearly completed and will be ready for use during the 
Summer Session. One feature which will please all 
teachers who contemplate attendance there during warm 
weather is the provision for artificially cooling the build- 
ings by use of pre-cooled air forced through the class 
rooms and laboratories. 


The salary of county school superintendents in South 
Carolina is $750 a year. 
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A School of inspiration and per- 
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ate courses. Dr. W. E. Chancellor, 
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penses, good and growing better. 
1430 students the past summer. 
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today. 
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will keep the Periodicals and Maga- 
zines used in School Rooms from be- 
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Many Superintendents, Principals 
and Teachers now use magazines as 
part of the requirement for better 
study upon the part of the scholars, by allowing a portion of 
school time each day to read and peruse the periodicals after 
the regular studies have been faithfully performed. 
broadens the scholars’ horizon of events world-wide through 
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Owing to the large number of new motion 
picture theatres which are being opened through- 
out the country, there is offered to the men and 
women of to-day, a new profession, namely, that 
of writing moving picture plays. Producers are 
paying from $25 to $150 for each scenario ac- 
cepted, upon which they can build a photo play. 


$3500 in Six Months 


As it only requires a few hours’ time to con- 
struct a complete play, you can readily see the 
immense possibilities in this work. ne man 
who gave the idea a tryout, writes that he earned 
$3500 in six months. It is possible for an in- 
telligent person to meet with equal success. 

One feature of the business which should ap- 
peal to everyone, is that the work may be done 
at home in spare time. No literary ability is 
required and women have as great an oppor- 
tunity as men. Ideas for plots are constantly 
turning up, and may be put in scenario form and 
sold for a good price. 


Particulars sent FREE 


Complete particulars of this most interestin 
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CHARGE by sending a post card to 
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Box 158 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CONCEIT 


One may paraphrase another epigram by saying 
that though one of the most disagreeable qualities 
in an adult is the spirit of conceit, the boy or girl 
who does not manifest at least a little of it when 
about fifteen or eighteen years of age is unlikely 
ever to make much headway in the world. For the 
spirit of conceit is faith in the efficacy of one’s own 
fancy; it ignores facts; and builds mountains out 
of molehills. 

The abjectly humble never dare anything. The 
almost incredibly faithful researcher or scholar 
never knows quite enough to write or to say any- 
thing. George Eliot pictured one such man in her 
oldest book, “Middlemarch.” Nothing human is 
ever quite so good as it might be. If Michel Angelo 
had finished his masterpieces to the least detail, if 
he had not dared in a spirit of conceit to limn the 
angels and the seraphim and even God, how much 
poorer the world would have been! 

Yet there are limits to the tolerability of the 
spirit of conceit. We all agree that it is a matter 
of common sense never to give personal advice 
as to action to any other individual until asked or 
unless that individual, by reason of youth or of 
frailty or of special danger, would in all reason- 
able probability perish without it. There is no con- 
ceit more ludicrous than that of the inexperienced 
in any matter giving advice to veterans; yet it is 
common enough. We all know that “any one can 
teach school better than the teacher’; or “edit a 


paper better than the editor”; or “bring up a:child 
In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘ The School Journal ”’ 


better than its own mother.” These sayings half- 
humorous, half-sarcastic, should be in quotation 
marks for the formulas are fixed proverbs. 

As a matter of common sense, we should put 
limits upon the amount and the kind of criticism 
indulged in by individuals and by organs of opinion 
respecting the course of action of men elected by 
our suffrages to high and responsible office. The 
reason is that their problems are beyond our experi- 
ence. Even an ex-governor may well be chary of 
censuring another governor; or an ex-superintend- 
ent another superintendent. The rights of the critic 
are confined to the measures and even so the criti- 
cisms may well be offered with diffidence and with 
charity; they should be directed to the individual 
only in the case of much cumulative and collateral 
evidence. The last thing that we should impugn 
is the motive of a fellow human being. 

But for the spirit of conceit there would never be 
a first novel by an author or a new invention. Here 
in the realm outside of the conduct of living hu- 
manity is the true field of the man of fancy. The 
spirit of conceit is the spirit of the artist who 
picks what facts he will, and, adding fiction and 
dream, creates another world from that of reality. 

When conceit governs conduct in the world of 
practical affairs, we use harsh terms of the one who 
manifests it,—the least of them being “visionary” 
and “falsifier.” It is a strange fact, worth con- 
sidering, that while the spirit of conceit makes the 
artist, it ruins the man who would control practical 
affairs. It is charming in the drawing room but 
disconcerting in the business office or shop. 
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